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THE D'ETNCOUETS. 



IFTY 



CHAPTEK I. 

AN ARRIVAL, 
when 



,^ ^^ years ago, wnen George III. of 

blessed memory had just played the last 
act of his long life-drama ; just as the French 
Military Despotism had been overthrown and 
the Second Caesar finally exiled to St. Helena; 
before the era of railways or free trade ; in 
the good old days of stage coaches, highway 
robberies, an inefficient postal system, and the 
various other concomitants of stage-coaching ; 
before the first Reform Bill had even been 
conceived, and when-the common people were 
in such deplorable ignorance and servitude that 

VoLi. 
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2 THE D'EFNCOURTS. 

they were little better than feudal retainers ; 
whilst darkness covered the land, and gross 
darkness the people ; the gifts of Nature 
were being bestowed in a most exemplary 
manner on rich and poor alike of the rural 
hamlet of Fairleigh, and speaking a silent 
lesson to those few who seem to think that 
God has specially made the Universe for 
them ; that the waving corn-fields are only a 
necessary preparation for the hunting in the 
autumn, and that a few other things are wisely 
ordered for their special convenience by the 
Giver of all Good. 

The sun was shining as brilliantly on the 
white houses of the village of Fairleigh as 
it did on the virgin forest before Fairleigh 
was a hamlet, and the sturdy woodsman or 
wolves the sole occupants of its vast solitudes. 
Though the greater part of the forest had long 
since been cleared away, and where once the 
giant oaks had reared their stately forms now 
waved the golden com, still there were consi- 
derable clumps of magnificent trees here and 
there, which incontestably proved that vast 
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AN ARRIVAL. 3 

forests had existed there in the brave days of 
yore. 

The village of Fairleigh was not a large 
village, nor a thriving village, nor what could 
even be termed a progressive village. It had 
been the same size during the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitants, and seemed unlikely 
ever to increase. There was the same old inn 
standing, where the coaches changed horses, 
that had stood there fifty years before ; and it 
was even the same old sign that creaked dis- 
mally with every gust of wind (and which was 
supposed to represent a rampant Hon — ^but 
the lion had long since disappeared, leaving 
only faint indications of his pristine beauty 
and greatness), that had done duty when 
George III. was an infant in arms. Every- 
thing about the place was in keeping. The 
hostler, lounging in front, looked as though 
he had been there since the commencement — 
giving one an impression from his antiquated 
appearance that he must be a relation of the 
raven family — who are currently reported to 
look as young when they attain their 300th 
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4 THE lyETNOOURTS. 

birthday as during their adolescence. How- 
ever that may be, the hostler as he stood there 
had a most sinister look, which was probably 
intensified by the fact of his having only one 
eye, which he rolled about in a most diaboKcal 
manner. He certainly did not look unlike a 
raven, and, as he was generally reputed to be a 
bird of ill-omen, the analogy may perhaps be 
hardly so remote as would appear at first sight. 
At the time of our story the stage-coach 
was just coming in sight, and the guard's horn 
sounded a cheery accompaniment to the crash 
of the horses' feet, as they clattered over the 
stony pavement. In the distance the coach 
appeared to be coming along at a very snaU- 
pace, but as it drew nearer the speed seemed 
to increase in a ratio of proportion, till, when 
it passed a given spot, it was doing full justice 
to horses and driver. The latter was sitting 
upright on the box, cracking his whip now and 
again for the edification of sundry youngsters, 
dashing about before the horses* feet to the 
imminent peril of their lives. Doctor Lance, 
who was walking along the street, received a 
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AN ARRIVAL. 5 

bow ; and as the coach went past the Fox and 
Hounds (a rival of the Rampant Lion), pretty 
Susie Bell received a knowing wink and nod 
of recognition. 

Heigho 1 clear the way ! In what splendid 
style he drew up at the Rampant Lion, put 
his whip into its place, flung the reins to afore- 
mentioned hostler, then disappeared into the 
inn's savoury regions, to be regaled a la 
Samson from the interior of a lion, only per- 
haps in a rather more substantial manner. 

The passengers had all dismounted and 
gone their respective ways. Stay ! there was 
one standing as if undecided. A young lady, 
of modest, bashful appearance, dressed in deep 
mourning, and with a thick veil drawn over 
her face : a shapely figure, small hands, mig- 
non feet — in short, interesting as a young lady 
and heroine should be. The guard evidently 
felt a little interest in her, for instead of imme- 
diately disappearing like his colleague, he 
lingered hesitatingly about the coach, fidget- 
ting nervously with the traces of the horses, 
till at length he mustered sufficient courage, 
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6 TEE D'EYNCOURTS. 

approached the young lady, touched his cap, 
and said — 

'* Beg pardon, miss, but could I be of any 
service to you ? " 

The object of this kindness seemed suddenly 
to awaken from a reverie, and smiled most 
sweetly (the guard felt this intuitively, though 
he could not see her £ace) as she said — 

" Can you tell me if a Mr. D'Eyncourt lives 
in this neighbourhood ? " 

Could hCy the guard, tell this ? He rather 
thought he could ; he hadn^t been bom and 
bred in Fairleigh to be ignorant of that — not 
he ; and he would only be too happy to show 
her Mr. D'Eyncourt's house, and take this 
along of 'em — ^by thiSy meaning a small travel- 
ling bag lying on the ground beside her. 
After a little hesitation she accepted this kind 
proffer, and they were soon walking together 
along the road which led past Fairleigh Abbey, 
straight to Eyncourt Hall, the guard keeping 
at a respectfiil distance from her, and occasion- 
ally making observations on the clouds, or the 
smoke, or some passing object of local interest 
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AN ARRIVAL. 7 

that happened to catch his eye. They pro- 
ceeded in this manner till, at length, they 
reached a massive gate, which, the guard in- 
formed her, was the entrance to Eyncourt 
HalL They went through a smaller gate on 
one side, past the lodge, where the keeper and 
his wife were staring with a pertinacity that 
might have injured their eyesight, and entered 
a broad carriage-drive, which lost itself in 
mazy windings. ITiis drive was bordered on 
either side by immense trees, whose umbra- 
geous foliage, interwoven at the top, formed a 
natin:al protection from the yet fierce heat of 
the declining sun. Deer were sporting about, 
dimly distinguishable through the thick veil 
of trees ; and a little to one side was a large 
lake, on whose silvery bosom sailed the grace- 
ful swans, preening their snowy wings, and 
forming a refreshing contrast to the green 
grass stretching away in boundless prairie, 
rising and falling in gentle undulations, with 
an occasional clump of trees which had been 
spared when their forest-brethren had reluc- 
tantly yielded to the ringing strokes of the 
woodman's axe. 
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8 THE D'STNGOURTS. 

Miss Bertie Brown, for that was the name 
of the fair incog., slowly proceeded up this 
wondrous avenue, casting looks of ingenuous 
delight around, as a lonely nightingale perched 
above in the cathedral of trees poured out his 
soul in plaintive melody. At length Miss 
Bertie reached the house. She turned to 
the guard, and said — 

" Thank you, I'm so much obliged ; will you 
please take it round to the back, and — ^wait 
a moment." 

" No, miss, I couldn't : I really couldn't 
do it, miss ; thankye all the same. I'm sure 
you are quite welcome ; '* and this chivalrous 
Knight of the Horn went roimd to the back, 
leaving Bertie holding out the unaccepted 
coin. 

" Well," she said, " if all the natives are as 
good and generous as this one — ^but I am 
forgetting — and she ran up the flight of steps, 
timidly pulled the bell handle, and waited 
the result. Standing there in aU her maiden 
modesty, she is deserving of a more detailed 
description than she he^ yet received. She 
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AN ARRIVAL. 9 

had pulled the veil up, and disclosed to view 
a frank face and grayish eyes. There was 
something very attractive in her face. It was 
needful to look several times before finding 
out what it was, and even then one could not 
feel quite certain whether he had hit on the 
right cause of attractiveness. It was not her 
eyes altogether; by themselves they would 
have been nothing very remarkable, only a 
pair of rather intelligent gray eyes : it was not 
her nose, though that was certainly above the 
average of noses ; nor her mouth, which was 
only an ordinary one — though when open it 
displayed to advantage a faultless set of teeth ; 
it was not the dimple which sunk into her 
smooth cheek whenever she laughed (which 
was very often); it could hardly have been 
her neck, though it was snow-white — ^for looked 
at individually it would only have been an 
incomplete portion of beauty ; it may have 
been her other Circean charms, which were 
modestly hid by a close-fitting dress from 
comimon gaze, but this could not be vouched 
for ; it was not any one individual feature nor 
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10 TEE UETNCOURTS. 

set of features that composed the charm — 
rather, the tout ensemble^ the amalgamation 
of imits of beauty ; which, though in their 
respective units not seeming very striking, in 
the aggregate produced a charming combina- 
tion of grace and loveliness. In less time than 
it has taken to describe her the hall door 
opened, and she was admitted by a footman 
in a gorgeous livery, who, with a hideous grin, 
meant to be captivating, said : " The new 
governess, I pre-shoom" — ^and disappeared up 
a broad flight of stairs, leavmg Bertie standing 
in the entrance hall. As he had to inform 
the butler, who was down in the cellar helpiog 
himself to some old wine ; and the cook, who 
was resting after the toU and heat of the day 
in an upper story near the roof; and the house- 
maid, who was gossipping at the back door with 
the baker's man — of the new arrival, it was 
a considerable time before Bertie saw him 
leisurely lounging down stairs, his hands stuck 
in his pockets, as he whistled a fashionable 
air, and, with an independence and insolence 
peculiar to one in his exalted position, informed 
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AN ARRIVAL. 11 

her that master wanted to see her when she 
was ready. She was shown a small room, in 
which to change her dress. When she had 
done so, and smoothed her luxuriant brown 
hair, she took a last look at the glass, and 
prepared with a beating heart to follow the 
footman to her new master's presence. That 
dignitaiy was about to favour her with some 
advice, when a door opportimely opened, and 
a middle-aged gentleman emerging therefrom, 
seized the young girl's hand, and said: 
"Welcome to Eyncourt Hall — not as a de- 
pendent" — ^he emphasised the * not* — "but as 
a companion and instructor to my only 
daughter, Bessie." 
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CHAPTER IT. 

A DEPARTURE. 

'Twas in the prime of sununer-time, 
An evening calm and cooL 

^jKi FEW months prior to the events nar- 
*^^ rated in the preceding chapter, the 
casual pedestrian who by chance had wan- 
dered out of one of the mam arteries of 
London, into a shabby-genteel street bearing 
the flowery but mal d propos name of 
Primrose Street, would have seen a youth 
hurrying along in an agitated manner until 
he came to No. 19, into which he speedily 
disappeared. Primrose Street, though highly 
suggestive of floriculture, did not go beyond 
the suggestion ; unless a few sickly geraniums, 
that showed their faces against the window- 
panes of No, 19, indicated that once, like 
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A DEPARTURE. 13 

their owners, they had seen better days, and 
would blossom again in all their virgin beauty 
if they only got half a chance. There cer- 
tainly was a scent — but not of flowers. The 
atmosphere on that glorious summer's evening 
was oppressively hot, and laden with noxious 
vapours exhaled from every mirky, pent-up 
house ia the street. The air seemed literally 
surcharged with the noxious odours of fried 
bacon, red herrings, and the aroma of damp 
clothes, drytQg in miniatm-e back-yards. The 
houses in Primrose Street seemed once to 
have been in good condition; but, through 
neglect, they had now, time-out-of-mind, been 
in shockiug repair, or, rather, no repair at 
all; for the landlord, having spent aU his 
fortune and something over in a Chancery 
suit, had genteel apartments provided for 
him ia the Marshalsea at the nation's 
expense ; so of late years his property had not 
much occupied his attention. It was at least 
a dozen years since the doors and windows 
received their last coat of paint ; and in some 
of the houses which were unoccupied, the 
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14 THE lyETNCOURTS. 

windows had boldly been removed one dark 
night by some enterprising glass merchants, 
who thought they might as well tin:n the 
Chancery suit to account. The paint was all 
scorched into great blisters, that might ahnost 
have been thought expressive of the mental 
agony endin:ed by these unfortunate houses, 
during the long years of decay and neglect. 
The March winds had removed many of the 
slates ; and the winter rains entering these 
apertures, had made Ibi channel through the 
dirt, like grimy tears on the face of wo- 
begone Poverty. The paper on the walls— 
once a rich pattern, hung loosely in tattered 
shreds ; and on fierce winter nights, the wind, 
roaming about these dismantled homesteads,, 
rattled the paper and doors savagely, making 
imearthly noises. Some of the houses were 
in better repair than others, and, by careful 
attention on the part of the occupants, were 
preserved in at least a habitable form. In 
fact. No. 19 showed signs of neatness and 
taste rather out of keeping with their law- 
haunted locality. Clean white — or rather 
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A DEPARTURE. 15 

gray — curtains hung at the front "window: 
the panes were all whole ; and the knocker 
and door-step exhibited unmistakable symp- 
toms of recent cleaning. A bird-cage was 
hanging just inside the window, and every- 
where there were tokens which clearly . 
demonstrated that some gentle feminine crea- 
ture was a habitant of that otherwise dreary 
spot. And this was the case ; for here dwelt 
a widow, named Mrs. Brown, her daughter 
Bertie, and her son Tom. The gossips of the 
neighbourhood asserted amongst themselves 
that Mrs. Brown had seen better days, and 
had once Kved in a splendid hall, somewhere 
in the coimtry ; but by some means or other, 
on the death of her husband, she had been 
defrauded of her rights and reduced to a 
state of poverty. As the Browns — ^like the 
Jews of old with the Samaritans — never had 
any dealings nor intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, this report was in a great measmre 
surmise ; but, judging from the lady-like 
Mrs. Brown and her attractive daughter 
Bertie, there mjost have been at least a 
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16 THE UE7NC0VRTB. 

foundation of truth on which this imaginative 
fabric had been reared. 

On the hot summer's evening to which refer- 
ence was made at the commencement of this 
chapter, Mrs. Brown was sitting in a faded 
easy chair, by the side of the open window. 
She was evidently an invalid, for she was 
propped up with pillows, and her face looked 
ghastly pale : a singularly attractive face 
though — something ineffably sweet in it — ^as 
though the glory to come were giving faint 
indications of its heaven-beauty. There was 
that undefined, imdefinable charm which comes 
over the features when the day-dream is fast 
fading into night — ^the never-ending night ! 
Bertie was sitting beside her, watching with 
tenderest solicitude. They formed a picture, 
as they sat together in the evening's calm, that 
might have inspired a Rubens or an Angelo. 
Something so beatific in one face — such earnest, 
loving solicitude in the other For some time 
neither spoke. At length the mother broke 
silence. 

" Bertie." 
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A DEPARTURE. 17 

** Yes, mamma ; what is it ? " 

A pause. 

" Bertie, my dear, I have something to tell 
you." Her daughter listened attentively. 
" For a long time, my dear, I have been very 
ill, as you know." 

" Poor, poor mamma," sighed Bertie, giving 
her mother's hand a loving squeeze. 

Mrs. Brown continued; "I have long known 
I had not long to stay ; and I fear — " 

" No, no, it cannot be ; you will get better 
again, and we will leave London, and go into 
the country, where you say you were bom, 
and married, and Kved all your life, till dear 
papa died. Ahl the country. I wonder what 
it is like 1 I seem to have a dim remembrance, 
that comes with the sweetness of a long, lost 
dream. I can see a stately old house, stand- 
ing amid great trees ; an expanse of green- 
sward stretching away till it seems to join the 
clouds ; there are deer playing about on it ; 
the sweet scent of new-mown hay mingles 
with that of a thousand varied flowers ; a kind 
gentleman catches me up in his arms, kisses 

Vol. i.— B. 
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18 TBE D'ETNCOURTS. 

me, tells me to be * a good girl/ and — and I 
recollect nothing more ; all beyond is dark, 
till, here I am, at No. 19, Primrose Street." 

Mrs. Brown did not interrupt this flow ; 
but when her daughter ceased, said : " The 
time has now come, Bertie dear, when I must 
tell you all your history, for I feel that my 
time is come, and that soon I shall leave this 
weary world. Nay, do not weep, dearest; 
death comes to all soon or late — ^and — and — 
if one is only prepared.'' 

Bertie was weeping passionately. " Mamma, 
dear mamma, you must not die ; oh, you must 
not ; what shaU I — we — Tom — do ? " 

" Do not say * must not,' Bertie. He ap- 
points the time ; is it not so, my daughter ? " 

" Yes, you are always right ; but — ^it is so 
hard." 

" Now you are calmer I will tell you, Bertie. 
I was bom in the beautiful country, far away 
from these pent-up streets, and where you 
could always see God's beautiftil blue sky. 
My father was a country gentleman of good 
estate, and I being his only child, and mother 
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A DEPARTURE. 19 

being dead, had everything I wished. No 
whim, however wild, nor fancy, however fool- 
ish, was long denied gratification, and I at 
length got so self-willed that no one dared 
contradict me. One night at a party I was 
introduced to Mr. Arthur Brown, a young 
gentleman who had come practising as attorney 
in the neighbourhood. He was much below 
me in position, in fact was penniless, whilst I 
was heiress to the Eyncourt estates. He was 
young, handsome, and well read ; so, to make 
a short story, I fell madly in love with him." 

Mrs. Brown paused, overcome by the me- 
mory of the past. After a while she resumed : 
" He reciprocated the passion. When my 
father heard of it he was nearly mad with 
rage, as he had intended that I should at least 
marry a baronet. He at first teased, and then 
tried to coax me out of what he termed * my 
silly fancy,' but finally finding me settled in 
my purpose, he swore an oath that if I married 
Arthur Brown he would cut me off with a 
shilling. Well, I married him, and from the 
day of my wedding to my father's death, I 
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20 THE D'ETNCOURTS. 

was never allowed to enter Eyncourt Hall. 
He was unforgiving to the last — ^at least so I 
was told, as they would never let me go near 
him. But I think if I had only seen him he 
would have forgiven all, and taken me to his 
heart again. Before our marriage, Arthur had 
transacted all the business for the Eyncourt 
estate ; but after that event my father dis- 
missed him, and engaged his brother Alfred. 
Alfred was some years the senior of Arthur, 
and I have reason to believe was himself 
desirous of my hand. For this and other 
reasons he had conceived a deadly hate against 
Arthur, and injured him whenever chance 
occiured. By some means Alfred Brown in- 
gratiated himself in father's good graces, and 
latterly obtained such an ascendency over him, 
that he hardly did a thing without first con- 
sulting Alfred. Years rolled on — meanwhile 
you had been bom. Arthur had considerably 
extended his practice, so we were in com- 
paratively flourishing circumstances. One 
day — a dreadful day in the depth of winter — 
I heard that father was dangerously ill. 
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Though I had not seen nor received a line 
from him for years, I felt all the old love flood 
back on my soul, and I longed, nay yearned, 
to see him once again. I went but could not 
succeed. Arthur wrote — ^the letters were re- 
turned unopened. All efforts were vain. 
The next news was — that father was dead — 
dead without a word of forgiveness, or one 
last loving message to his only child 1 Oh 
God, that was hard ! We also learned in due 
course that he had willed his property abso- 
lutely to Alfred Brown and his heirs for ever. 
Alfred Brown was to change his name to 
* D'Eyncourt.' You may imagine what a blow 
this was to me. Unhappily this was not the 
worst. You were only a few months old when 
your father suddenly died of heart disease. 
This was only about a month after my father s 
death. I discovered that Arthur was heavily 
involved ; in fact, when all debts were paid, 
and the funeral expenses, I was absolutely 
penniless, with no means of earning a Hveli- 
hood, and one child to provide for. I struggled 
on as best I could till Tom was bom, and the 
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incidental expenses swallowed up the trifle 
left after paying funeral expenses, et cetera. I 
applied to my brother-in-law for assistance — 
he took no notice of my application. One 
bitter cold night I walked over to the old 
place to see if he would not do something for 
me at my personal entreaty — ^for he had loved, 
or said he loved, me once. What else could 
I do ? Could I let my darlings starve ? So I 
asked for help. He heeded not — his heart 
was hard as adamant. I was hungry and he 
gave me not, though his very servants fared 
better than I — I, the rightful heiress to that 
Hall! I was faint, weary, cold ; he never asked 
me in to rest my aching limbs, and warm 
myself before the fire. He treated all my 
solicitations with mockery and contempt, 
sneered at his dead brother ; and then I cursed 
him. I went down on my knees in the snow — 
with the keen wind blowing through me — and 
prayed that heaven would make his life bitter 
and drear, as he had made mine ; that God 
would never grant him a moment s peace in 
life ; that my dead father and his injured 
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brother should always haunt him, and that 
the widows and orphans' curse should rest 
upon him for ever 1 Since then I have bitterly- 
repented my sin, but at the time I was mad 
with grief and despair. I left Fairleigh and 
came to London to seek for employment — and 
oh, the weary years I have lived — the hard- 
ships I have endured. But now they are 
nearly over, and I am only anxious about you, 
my children." 

Mrs. Brown sunk back exhausted as she 
finished her story. Just then Tom entered 
the room — a fine, gentlemanly-looking youth, 
rather delicate. 

" Well, my son, have you succeeded ? " 

" No, mother,'' the youth answered, with a 
clouded brow ; "it's the same tale everywhere — 
no work — ^no one will take me on. What shall 
I do? I am only a burden. I wish I 
was — ." 

"Tom, Tom, look at mamma," cried his 
sister. He looked at her, then at Bertie. 
" Go at once for the doctor," she said, softly. 
Tom went. 
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Softly fell the shades of evening. The hot, 
glaring sun had silently sunk to rest — leaving 
behind long irregular tracks of glory. A cool 
breeze had sprung up, seeming to come from 
a long way off, and brought with it the fra- 
grant scent of flowers. Everything around was 
quiet. A sabbath stillness pervaded the 
atmosphere. The street-cries, which, during 
the day, made most discordant sounds, had 
long ceased. The old Italian with the hurdy- 
gurdy (which played selections from all the 
operas) had disappeared, and was probably 
supping in Whitechapel. by that time. There 
was that peculiar feeling around, when the 
quiescence can almost be felt by our sensitive 
spiritual chords. Nature herself seemed con- 
scious of the near approach of Death, and 
hushed herself in silent awe at that dread 
phantom's noiseless footfall. The gorgeous 
colouring in the sky was fast dying out — ^the 
moon was meanwhile rising. Just one solitary 
star showed itself in the horizon. It might 
have been the star of hope. Bertie had re- 
tained her mother's hand when she had finished 
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her story, occasionally loosing it to moisten her 
lips. Mrs. Brown had not spoken since. Once 
or twice Bertie had spoken to her, but no 
reply had been given. The shadows kept 
falling, covering everything with a veil con- 
stantly growing thicker. Bertie was looking 
at that single star. While she looked a golden 
halo circled it. Suddenly the star paled, 
flickered, disappeared. The last faint ghmmer 
of glory left by the setting sun also vanished. 
Then the moon rose — pale, calm, majestic — ^and 
flooded the apartment with a ghostly light. 
Bertie looked at her mother to see if she were 
sleeping. Yes — she was sleeping — but it was 
the long, long sleep from which there is no 
awakening in this world. All the pain had 
fled from her face : an ineife^ble sweetness had 
taken its place. She almost seemed ahve 
then, for she still sat in the easy chair, and 
her eyes were open. But, alas ! the light of 
life had faded from those orbs. The hand that 
Bertie stiU retained had the death chill on it ; 
those fingers would never again caress her 
daughter. The voice which had that evening 
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spoken was for ever hushed, and would only 
come in dreams in accents soft and low. Her 
eyes were open I Yes, and she -saw such a 
glorious vision that poor mortality would quail 
to see. Though her body was at No. 19, 
Primrose Street, her soul was far away in the 
infinity, and would henceforth be a guai'dian 
angel to her orphaned children. Bertie had 
fallen asleep with excitement and sorrow, and 
this was the way Tom found them when he 
returned ; the living linked to the dead, the 
living resting her brown locks on the dead lap 
of clay. 
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"ASHES TO ASHES." 
Mother come back from the echoless shore. 

^^yyTHAT a strange shadow Death throws 
cffi^ athwart the homestead 1 How sad, 
solemn, hushed, everything seems ! How 
noiselessly the living occupants move about, as 
though fearfiil of disturbing the dead laid out 
in that room — ^that room no one will enter, 
save perhaps the orphaned child, to try to coax 
back life into that lifeless form. The clock 
can be heard distinctly in every comer of the 
house. When a knock comes at the door, 
everyone starts as though anticipating that 
this was the summons the inexorable creditor 
Death had sent for them 1 Yes ; but all this 
is in a comfortable home, where every 
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appliance has been tried — every delicacy 
given to try and stay the dial-hand pointing 
to the hour of final departure. It is infinitely 
sadder when Death visits a No. 19, Primrose 
Street, where there are no sympathetic (nor 
greedy) relatives to comfort the bereaved — 
no kind hand to do the last office for the 
dead. Tom Brown had gone to see his xmcle, 
Mr. D'Eyncourt, leaving his sister alone in 
the house. As she wandered listlessly about, 
thinking of her dear dead mother, the tears 
forced themselves to her eyes, and she broke 
into a passion of sobs. The poor motherless 
girl went to the room where all that was 
earthly of her mother had been laid; and 
there she flimg herself on the ground, beside 
the bed on which the corpse had been laid, 
and moaned in very agony of spirit : " Oh, 
mother, mother 1 Why did you leave me ? 
Why did I not die with you? Left quite 
alone in the world — but no, there is brother 
Tom, I must live for him ; henceforth he's all 
the world to me." She rose slowly, and pro- 
ceeded to bathe her inflamed eyes — ^to smooth 
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her disordered tresses. Feminine grief is 
instinctively neat. Though the blind was, 
down, the June sun was pouring a dazzling 
flood of light into the room, which seemed 
to Bertie a kind of mockery. Everything 
around so cheerfiil, and she so sad. The 
whole world rejoicing — she weeping all the 
day, and even at night she dreamt that still 
she wept. The hatefiil little sparrows were 
chirping, outside as merrily as though there 
were no such being as Death. The old 
Italian was at his customary comer grinding 
away, " Ah, life to me is weary ;" and then 
changing^ the tune to a lively allegro ; the 
girl who supplied the neighbourhood with 
fish was crying out in her melodious voice, 
"Fresh herrings, fine her — rings;" and the 
son of Moses was pursuing his vocation, quite 
regardless of death. " Old clo' " were a neces- 
sity of life — old shrouds of death. Nothing 
to show that that dread shape had visited the 
spot, save the lowered blinds at No. 19, and 
a girl weeping behind them. 

After a while Tom returned. He had seen 
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his uncle, who had promised to bury Mrs. 
Brown, and also to find some employment for 
Tom ; so that young gentleman had determined 
to do his best for himself and his sister. Mr. 
D'Eyncourt even promised to call at Primrose 
Street that very evening. This information 
roused Bertie, who proceeded to make things 
straight as possible. When she had done 
everything to her satisfaction, she sat down 
with her hand in Tom's, and anxiously waited 
the appearance of Alfred D'Eyncourt, Esq. 
At length a double-knock announced that 
gentleman, who, it transpired, had left his 
carriage at the end of the street, being afraid 
to trust it in such a primitive locality as 
Primrose Street. Tom opened the door. His 
Uncle said — 

" Hallo ; that you ; " and entered the house 
without further invitation. " So this is Bertie 
Brown, is it ? " he said, going to Bertie, and 
touching her forehead with his lips. " Not a 
bad-looking girl either," said he, sotto voce. 

Bertie placed a chair for her uncle, then 
timidly waited for him to speak. 
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** And Elsie lived here/' he said, as though 
speaking to himself. " Ah, well ; she's dead 
now." He tapped the floor softly with his 
foQt. " Where are your mother's papers ? " 

Bertie gave him the mahogany desk, from 
which he proceeded to take all the papers, and 
examine them. Having done this, he put 
them all back again in their place, excepting 
one which he slid into his pocket, at the same 
time observing : " Fot the memory of old 
times." Then he fell to beating the floor 
again. 

" You must leave this place at once," he 
said. " My carriage is waiting in the street, 
and everything you want from here can be 
had afterwards." 

^•But, Mr. D— Uncle— " 

" No *buts,' if you please; it's a whim of 
mme. 

Tom and Bertie accordingly gathered to- 
gether a few necessary things, and left 19, 
Primrose Street for ever. Mr. D'Eyncourt 
left a woman in charge of the house, until 
after the funeral. Next they entered his 
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carriage, and went towards the city; The 
carriage stopped in Wide Acre Lane, before a 
door which bore the legend, "D'Eyncourt, 
Lovewell, & Co., merchants and shippers." 
Here they got out. He installed them in his 
own apartments for the night, and shortly 
afterwards left them. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he rang a belL A woman answered the 
summons. 

*^ Lucy,'' Mr. D'Eyncourt said, " these are 
visitors ; see they lack nothing." He was 
gone. 

The woman looked curiously at the brother 
and sister. " Visitors, eh 1 " she muttered, 
^'and she^s got a bonny face." 

At length the day of the funeral arrived, 
and a miserable day it was, for the rain was 
descending in a steady drizzle that bade fair 
to last the whole day. Not a good sharp, 
heavy shower, nor even a regular downfall, 
but a drenching, persistent drizzle, that ap- 
peared to have commenced ages ago, was still 
continuing, and would ever continue. At least 
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that was the idea the day gave. , Mr. D'Eyn- 
court would not attend the funeral, though he 
placed his carriage at the disposal of Tom and 
Bertie. Only two conveyances in the funeral 
cortege — ^the hearse and the carriage contain- 
ing the two orphaned mourners. Nothing 
else. No long line of carriages, with blinds 
drawn close, and hired mourners behind. 
None of the hollow mockery with which 
wealth inters her dead. If the number of 
coaches in a funeral cortege dedde the place 
of the person in heaven, Mrs. Brown would 
have had rather a low seat. But may-be, who 
knows ? that unto the poor, lowly, and de- 
spised in this life, it will be said, "Friend, 
come up higher ; " whilst to the wealthy, emi- 
nently-respectable Christian, whose name was 
down in the subscription books all over the 
world, will be said, " I never knew you 1 " 
The subscription books on earth do not repre- 
sent exactly how one stands with heaven, or 
else some poor people would come badly off. 
There is a book kept above ; the debit and 
credit is accurately put down to every indivi- 

VoL i — 0. 
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dual ; and perhaps some Pharisee, some man 
who makes a show of his wealth — ^that wealth 
he has acquired no matter how — ^will find at 
last he is worse off than the poor Publican 
who had not a copper 1 Mammon and Mam- 
mon-worship ! the great curse of society. 
Wealth must be worshipped, no matter how 
acquired. Wealth has the best name in com- 
mercial circles — it is paramount in every grade 
of society. It will procure fame. Love must 
be sacrificed to this demon-worship. Wealth 
will write your name in every charity-book, 
and blazon it forth in golden characters at 
every street comer. Live how you like ; be 
as licentious as possible (only do not let it be 
more than whispered) ; cheat the widow and 
orphan — only be wealthy and all will be right ! 
When you die, a grateful nation will record 
your name and virtues ; every newspaper will 
speak in praise of you ; only be wealthy, and 
a sure entrance into heaven is guaranteed, for 
God would surely never turn away such an 
eminently-respectable member of society. But 
poverty ! Ah ! if the curse of poverty be on 
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you, do not try to be good — ^it would be worse 
than useless. Society would damn your efforts ; 
you are a Pariah, who has no right in the 
Brahminical road that leads to heaven. Are 
we not told the road is narrow ? Of course 
there is only room for a few. Do you suppose 
for an instant that you are amongst the 
favoured minority? Oh, no, poor brother. 
This road is for the wealthy, for they can afford 
to pay extra ; but we poor people who have 
enough to do on earth to keep body and soul 
together, have neither time nor money to be- 
stow on such matters. 

The funeral cortege proceeded at a good 
rate, for the undertaker had " tipped the wink" 
to his men that this was only a poor " do " — 
so these men whipped the horses to a hand- 
gallop, being desirous of having something 
warmer (inwardly) than the rain which was 
soaking them. They soon arrived at the 
churchyard which was the destination. The 
bell was tolling — ^not very solemnly, as the 
bell-ringer only expected a small gratuity. On 
the same principle there was no service in the 
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church. The clergyman was a young man 
just new from Oxford, who had subscribed to 
Thirty-nine Articles (and more, if lay matters 
were included), after having read them over a 
few times in his study. This young divine 
had a most engaging lisp — which was doubtless 
very ** pretty " to the unmarried portion of the 
congregation, but which sounded strange and 
cruel in the ears of the mourners. Still the 
rain descended — stiU the bell tolled. The 
clergyman in his robes rapidly read the funeral 
service by the side of the open grave ; while 
the verger held an umbrella over his bare 
head. The coachman did the same office for 
the mourners. Tom and Bertie bore up 
bravely — ^but when the coffin was lowered into 
the grave, and the damp clayey earth fell on 
the lid with a dull thud, as the clerg3Tnan 
said — " Ashes to ashes " — they burst into an 
imrestrained and uncontrollable passion of 
sobs. They felt that all dear to them on 
earth had vanished for ever. The earth 
falling on the coffin struck a death-blow to 
their hopes, and even when the bell ceased 
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tolling, its reverberations still sounded in their 
ears — ^the iron had entered their souls 1 The 
sexton immediately commenced shovelling in 
the earth in a most business-like manner — the 
young gentleman from Oxford, Christ's vicar, 
deputed to comfort the sorrowing and afflicted, 
said — "Death whas — fea-fuh thing — comes to 
all — ^yang und old — ^hap-py thing if one was 
rea-dy " — and disappeared. Had Bertie been 
the only mourner, he would have stayed to 
comfort her; for later on in the day he 
admitted to a college chum, " that ah — 'pon 
honour, .you know, she was fine ga'al — quite 
sad to see — ah — her weep." Tom and Bertie 
re-entered the carriage, and drove at a brisk 
pace for the city. The hearse was standing 
outside a spirit vault, and its driver was 
engaged in ameliorating the evil effects of the 
weather. And Elsie Brown! Elsie D'Eyn- 
* court ! The pitiless rain beating on her head 
— ^her old lover so busy he could not attend 
her Ameral. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW GOVERNESS. 

Half teacher, and half confidante, 
Her pupil loved her like a sister. 

jERTIE was soon installed at Eyncourt 
Hall, and found it mucli more agreeable 
than she had anticipated. Mr. D'Eyncourt 
was very kind to her, and Bessie had already 
told her, in a burst of generous- girlish enthu- 
siasm, that she loved her like a sister; so 
affairs had been comparatively smooth during 
the first month Bertie spent at the Hall. 
She had plenty, however, to keep her busy, 
and therefore could not so often give way to 
her pent-up grief; but at night, when she 
retired to her own room, she would take the 
miniature portrait of her dear dead mother 
from her bosom, and lay a tress of hair beside 
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her own brown locks, while her mind wan- 
dered to Primrose Street, and the fond, foolish 
tears trickled down her cheeks. Often in 
the solemn night-season, she saw her mother 
bending over her with an ineffiible, angelic 
look in her beauteous eyes — a spirit-light 
beaming in those orbs. Sometimes Bertie 
tried to clasp her to her heart, but then the 
vision vanished; nothing remained save the 
thick blackness of midnight, illumined by a 
solitary star. For her it was the star of peace 
and hope. 

Time sped on in its usual way without 
stopping to inquire whether people were 
happy or unhappy, until it had reached Sep- 
tember, and Fred and Harry D'Eyncoxut 
were daily expected from college to spend the 
autinnn vacation at home. During the few 
weeks Bertie had been at Fairleigh, she had 
almost daily taken walks with Bessie, and so 
was comparatively familiar with several fine 
spots in the neighbourhood. Simday was to 
her a true day of rest, for then she was left 
alone, and allowed to do exactly what she 
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liked. She generally wi'ote a long letter to 
poor Tom on this day ; and if there were any- 
thing specially sinfiil in this, as some zealous 
bigots would assert, the moiety of evil was 
more than coimterbalanced by the amount of 
good these weekly letters did to Tom Brown, 
working hard for his daily bread in a dingy 
counting-house in the City of London. 

Fairleigh Abbey was the only place of 
worship near Eyncourt Hall, excepting a 
small brick building in the village, called 
Zion's Temple, or New Jerusaletn, according 
to the taste or information of the speaker. 
Zion's Temple was the original phrase. When 
first built, a band of Plymouth Brethren had 
worshipped in this temple ; but these brethren 
having retired to the west coast of England, 
the sacred edifice remained empty for a time. 
At the period of which we write, a new sect 
had arisen, professing a variety of doctrines 
revolutionary in their character, accordingly 
attractive to those who objected to the estab- 
lished reUgion. The originator of this sect in 
Fairleigh was a gentleman rejoicing in the 
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name of Salvation Smith. Whether his 
christian name was that given by his parents, 
or an assumed one, is a matter of mystery to 
this day. Amongst the juvenile portion of the 
community he was popularly known as '* Sal ;" 
and whenever the reverend gentleman visited 
certain courts, he was always greeted by 
derisive shouts of — " Here's Sal again." The 
Reverend Salvation Smith had rented Zion's 
Temple for a mere nominal consideration. Its 
owner, the principal grocer in the village, was 
amongst the earliest converts to the new 
religion, and his influence and standinginduced 
many others to join who would not otherwise 
have done so — notably, Mr. NicodemusNobbs, 
tailor, whose first name was well given, as he 
only stood four feet two and a-half inches in his 
boots. By degrees the converts increased, 
and Salvation found Zion s Temple a good 
investment, that paid ten per cent to the 
Lord, and a moiety to His representative. 
The number of quarterly collections at Zion's 
Temple was astonishing — on rare occasions 
there had been eight quarters in one year; 
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and the incidental expenses — a blind fiddler, 
who performed on Saturday evenings at the 
" Fox and Hounds. " So, altogether. Salvation 
found Zion prospering under his hands. After 
a while he changed the name to New Jeru- 
salem, as being more applicable to the building. 
This name is as great a mystery as the 
pastor's. But some of the villagers still 
called it Zion's Temple ; so at this time one- 
half the congregation, headed by Mr. Sugger, 
the grocer, called the building by its original 
name ; the remaining portion, with Nicodemus 
in the van, upheld Salvation. 

Miss Bertie Brown went one Sunday evening 
to this building. She was passing the next 
street but one, and hearing singing she paused. 
Following the direction indicated by the 
sound, she found herself at the threshold of 
Zion. 

The Reverend Salvation Smith had just 
concluded an extempore prayer of forty 
minutes when Bertie entered the building. 
The congregation — with that rare deUcacy 
displayed in agricultural districts, where the 
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people follow tlie sweet dictates of nature — 
all turned round as the stranger entered, to 
obtain a good view. Bertie consciously 
blushed, and was glad to sink in a seat, next 
to Mr. Nicodemus Nobbs, — ^who audibly asked 
God to bless the "fa'ar stra-anger." 

Salvation shortly rose to deliver his sermon. 
He followed closely the Demosthenic theory 
of eloquence, waving his long ungainly arms 
about like the sails of an inebriated windmill. 
The congregation interrupted the reverend 
gentleman frequently — by exclamations, 
ejaculations, and even tears. It must be 
admitted that most of the weeping was done 
by the feminine portion. The gist of Salvation's 
teaching was to the effect that they — meaning, 
it is presumed, himself and congregation — were 
the elect of God — chosen of Heaven — ^pre- 
destined before they were bom to become 
pillars of a noble architectural institution — 
that everyone who ventured to differ from his 
dogma was in danger of — condemnation — 
though Mr. Smith here used rather stronger 
synonymous terms, not being accustomed to 
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veil the dread thundefa of the law in delicate 
language. His peroration may be given in 
extenso. Salvation's sermon had been specially 
directed to the fair stranger — ^he had scarcely 
removed his eyes from her, to the indignation 
of Miss Sugger, who said — *' she never did in 
all her life." Now for the peroration : " Poor 
miserable worm, creature of a day, you are 
not happy; you know you're not. Can you 
expect it ? No ! Do you long for it '? Yes ! 
I would advise you to flee from the wrath to 
come — escape out of the dread desert of sin 
— Cleave behind your rags of self-respect — ^your 
gegaws and finery" — (" Ah I — ^that's it — ^it's 
going home" — ^from the congregation. Salva- 
tion continued, in the same impassioned 
strain — ) " the auriferous grain that you call 
gold is nothing but sand, which will blister 
the feet of the weary wanderer. There is an 
oasis in this desert — a. well in the wilderness : 
come at once and drink your fill — accept 
salvation without money — come — come — 
come 1 " 

During this exordium the reverend gentle- 
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man had worked himself up to a pitch of 
frenzy frightfiil to behold; and when he sat 
down big drops of perspiration rolled down 
his face. He soon rose again, and gave out a 
cheerfiil hymn about — " Where sinners must 
with devils dwell, in darkness, fire, and 
chains." 

Nicodemus actually gloated as he roared 
out this sweet hymn ; there is something so 
pleasant in being saved oneself, and seeing 
one's neighbours damned I 

At length Fred and Harry came from 
college, and Bertie felt just a little feminine 
curiosity to know what they were like. She 
had heard a great deal about them from 
Bessie, who was justly proud of her two 
clever brothers ; and so Bertie seemed to 
know them, although she had not seen them. 
She pictured to herself Fred, tall, manly, 
with raven locks, dark eyes : Harry, a very 
fair youth, with an almost womanly face, light 
hair, blue eyes. This was mere fancy, how- 
ever. She rarely gave a thought to the 
matter ; when she did, it was in the same way 
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she would have looked at a picture, or a 
house, as nothing whatever to do with her, 
and not likely to disturb the even tenor of her 
life. Fred and Harry were aware of Bertie's 
presence in the house ; for Bessie, with that 
girlish grace and ingenuousness so rarely seen, 
had written long letters to them, fiill of 
nothing but Bertie — ^Bertie's beauty and 
Bertie's goodness. These young men being 
at the sentimental period, and Byron being 
the furore just then, felt quite an inclination 
to see this divinity in the flesh, of whom they 
had heard so much in the spirit. The longed- 
for opportunity came, and on the morning 
afber their arrival they succeeded in meeting 
Bertie just as she was tripping from her own 
room, across the corridor, into the school- 
room where Bessie usually received her 
lessons. She would have retired on seeing 
the young gentlemen, but as they bowed and 
came forward, all chance of retreat was cut 
ofi*, and she could only make the best of her 
awkward position. Fortunately, Bessie just 
then entered, and seeing the situation, smiled 
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archly as she said, " Miss Bertie Brown, my 
brother Fred — Brother Harry, Miss Brown." 
The introduction being thus got over, they 
exchanged a few polite words, on that never- 
failing topic (refuge of many a distressed agri- 
culturalist) the weather, and then separated. 
Bessie and Bertie went to lessons ; the 
brothers remained standing where they were. 
^ " Deuced fine girl that," said Haxry, enthu- 
siastically. 

"Yes," returned Fred, yawning, "very." 
" Egad, Fred, I would like such a girl as 
that ; why you can see how amiable, and all 
that sort of thing, she is, at once ; just the 
kind to look after a good-for-nothing fellow, 
and keep him out of mischief." 

" Well," rejoined his brother ; " talk about 
love at first sight I I believe you are gone 
clean mad about a girl you had not even seen 
ten minutes ago 1 She's *all very well, decent 
enough in her way, I've no doubt ; but hang 
it, just consider, ' Harry D'Eyncourt, Esq., 
youngest son of Alfred D'Eyncourt, Esq., of 
Eyncourt Hall, shire, and Wideacre Lane, 
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City, to MisB Bertie Brown, only daughter of 
Heaven knows whom, and — ah — ^late governess 
in the D'Eyneourt family/ I fancy I see the 
announcement in the Times, rather 1 '* 

The brothers did not say anything more on 
thesubject,butseparated and went their respec- 
tive ways, Fred to have a read in the library, 
Harry to loimge outside. He was thinking, 
as he walked, of the vision that had momenta- 
rily passed before him. Very pleasant seemed 
the recollection, as he stood on the terrace, 
gazing at the glorious scene before him — lost 
in abstraction. He wandered about all morn- 
ing ; but wherever he went she accompanied 
him. Even at dinner-time his abstraction was 
so great that when the first course was finished 
he had not touched his plate. His sister 
observed this, and said, laughingly, " Why, 
Harry, whatever is the matter ? You might 
be in love, from the contemplative manner in 
which you gaze at nothing. I declare, you 
almost have the air of poor Ophelia ; and there 
is something of her vacuous wildness in your 
eye. 
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Harry blushed, as he answered, ** What a 
tease you are, sis ; can't a fellow be thou^t- 
fiil for once in his life, without it being imme* 
dlately supposed he is madly in love." 

He did not see Bertie again that day, nor 
the next ; for though he loitered continually 
in the corridor, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the being who had filled his waking and sleep- 
ing dreams for three days, it was in vain. At 
length, however, fortune favoured the gallant. 

In due course Sunday came, and, as usual, 
Bertie followed the dictates of her own sweet 
will for that particular day. She occupied the 
whole of the morning in writing a long letter 
to Tom ; but in the afternoon she sauntered 
out, down the long avenue, past the lodge, 
into the green fields beyond, en route for Fair- 
leigh Abbey. Harry had been enjoying his 
usual after-dinner lounge, and so caught a fiiU 
view of Bertie as she sauntered down the 
walk. Without a moment's thought or hesi- 
tation he went in-doors, seized his hat, and 
followed her. He was quite unconscious of 
what he intended to do : he only knew that 
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she — she who had been his life for the past 
week — ^had gone that way. He followed, 
acting on a blind impulse, and deaf as well, 
or he would have heard Fred shouting to 
know where he was off to in such a hurry. 
Harry could not have analysed his feelings 
towards Bertie. Had anyone said he was in 
love with her he would have indignantly re- 
pudiated the charge. But still he could 
not help owning he possessed a stronger feel- 
ing for her than mere admiration. He was 
young — only a boy. This was his first love- 
dream. She was the first divinity to whom 
the altar of boyish adoration tad been set 
up. He was at that peculiarly susceptible 
age when all the generous emotions of the 
soul are stirred by a good action ; when the 
noblest feelings of human nature begin to 
assert their power. Though he had been to 
college, he was comparatively free from college 
vices and college cant ; and he felt the holiest 
emotions rising in his bosom as he gazed on 
anything pure or lovely. He had read the 
poets until he had himself become tinged by 
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poesy ; and his day-dreama were of impossible 
El Dorados, of knights-errant succouring dis- 
tressed damsels — of chivahy, of truth, of love ! 
Alas, that there should ever be an awakening 
from this dream — ^this dream which can never 
return after the halcyon days of youth. 

Meanwhile, Bertie, quite unconscious that 
she was followed, walked quietly along, think- 
ing, as was her wont, of the various events of 
the week. And quite naturally she thought 
of Fred and Harry ; for she, too, was young, 
beautiful, and of the sex whose whole exist- 
ence is to love and be loved. It was quite 
reasonable, then, that her mind should dwell 
on the rencontre with the brothers, and 
should wonder what they thought of her. 
Then she thought how handsome Fred was ; 
and — ^how polite — ^and — what a beautiful 
smile he had — ^till she really had ahnost set 
the unconscious Fred up as an idol, and 
enshrined him in the temple of her heart. 
True she had only seen him once or twice ; 
did not know anything about him ; did not 
for a moment dream that he thought anything 
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about her ; and yet, she felt a quicker beating 
of her heart, and a slight flush sufi^aed her 
face as her thoughts ran wild. Touth is so 
ingenuous, so impressionable. 

Bertie thought of all she had read about 
love, and felt her heart bum within her as she 
said what she would do for anyone who loved 
her ; how she would be faithfiil unto the end. 
Then she thought of her lonely, dependent 
position, her daily toil ; and a strange yearning 
took possession of her heart for pome one to 
love. Oh ! the wealth of that love ; the 
inexhaustible well that would never dry. If 
some one who was worthy and good, chivalrous 
and manly, could only love her, she felt that 
she could die for him. She thought of Tom, 
and then said she loved Aim, and passionately 
reproached herself for wishing any other object. 
Still in her heart there was that strange 
imutterable yearning. The fibres of her being 
were stretching forth their delicate tendrils, 
and weakly wishing for, and reaching after, 
some stem around which to cling. For the 
first time in her life an emotion had arisen in 
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her soul: it made her at once happy and 
unhappy. It was the first sjonptom of a new 
life, a something existing in her of which she 
was before unaware. 

At length she reached the Abbey. This 
beautiful old monument of the Middle Ages 
waa to her as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. There was something grand in the 
structure, which almost reminded one of that 
glorious temple built in the long-time ago by 
the wisest man who ever Hved. The building 
was constructed of enormous stones. Into ^e 
furtows and crevices made by the plough of 
time, the parasite ivy had planted its roots, 
and so entwined itself with the very fibres of 
the buildbig that it could not be removed, 
save when the structure itself should moulder 
to the dust. It was a large building of the 
early Norman era, and had been built by the 
lord of the manor, as an expiation of l^e sins 
he committed on the poor 3axon serfi^, whom 
fortune had dehvered into his hand. There 
was a grand old belfiy, with a set of bellsy 
which played tunes ; and time had so 
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mellowed the tones of these whilome loud- 
voiced songsters, that they now sounded sweet 
as angehc ^rmphony, borne on the gentle 
breath of dying summer's day. Inside 
were the tombs of untold generations of 
D'Eyncourts- On these tombs were effigies of 
mailed knights on stiff horses, and female 
figures, quite cold with lying so many centuries 
in this out-of-the-way comer of the world, 
and might ahnost have been taken as typical 
representations of Lot's wife. There was a 
musty, dead-alive smell in the place, that 
savoured strongly of the ghostly ; but when 
the cheerful sun shone through the stained- 
glass windows, every shade departed, save 
those of the noble martyrs and disciples who 
were emblazoned in the glass, and the mailed 
knights riding horses that had turned to 
stone. And there was an organ, not quite so 
ancient as the Abbey, but still very old, from 
which the notes would come pouring forth, 
floating down the aisles in streams of liquid 
melody, till they seemed to fill all the comers 
and angles ; lingering lovingly amid the menu- 
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ments of tlie mailed heroes, then rising to the 
vaulted roof, still expanding, till the Abbey 
was one living, throbbing soul of sound, which 
gradually became fainter and more faint, till 
finally it mellowed into the tender hues of the 
stained windows. 

And now Bertie was inside. There, in the 
calm and quiet of that sacred building she 
half forgot the tempest that had troubled her. 
The organ, playing far away in some dim 
comer, seemed to whisper, "Peace, be still," 
and a sweet serenity took possession of her. 
She had passed the first stage of the fever. 
In this sane interval the feeling of repose 
crept over her. But down, hid in the deepest 
comers of her heart, was the awakened germ 
of love, that only wanted simshine and rain 
to nourish it into a goodly tree. 

After service Harry met her face to face. 
He raised his hat very politely. She started — 
bowed — ^blushed. 

" I did not expect this pleasure," he said, 
" I came here quite ac — ^that's a fine organ, 
isn't it. Miss Brown?" said he, abraptly 
breaking in upon himself. 
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They walked back to the Hall together, to 
the extreme delight of Harry. Bertie waa 
not quite so delighted. When they reached 
the Hall, Mr. Fred D'Eyncourt was pro- 
menading the terrace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TOM BROWN, 

A proud young soul, condemned to servitude ; a bondage 
which he e^er abhorred. 




ufrAUST ai&irs were thus progressing at 
^^^ Eyncourt Hall, Tom Brown had not 
been idle. Immediately after his mother's 
death he had entered the counting-house of 
D'Eynoourt, Lovewell, and Co., merchants 
and shippers, Wideacre Lane, City. It was 
greatly against his inclination that he went 
to this place, as he had been ambitious of 
going to college and getting a first-class 
classical education ; but seeing the necessity 
of his position, he succimibed ; and instead of 
obtaining a professorial chair and £800 pet 
annum as padding, he found himself imder 
the disagreeable necessity of perching On a 
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high stool, the hardness of which was not 
much mollified by the munificent sum of ten 
shilliDgs per week. It was galling to his 
pride to have to accept a situation under his 
uncle, whom, to do him full justice, he cor- 
dially hated, i.e., if cordiality can be a con- 
comitant of hatred. But what could he do ? 
It would doubtless have been very romantic 
to have starved, and Tom seriously thought 
of this once or twice ; but then, he thought, 
"If I do so it wiU not hurt anyone except 
myself, for there is no one in the wide world 
cares for me except Bertie. It would take 
several days to do it, too. Then there would 
be a short paragraph headed, 'Another 
melancholy case of starvation. — ^Respectable- 
looking youth, apparently of good family,' &c. 
Then it would add, that after the fiill-fed 
coroner had sat on this famished boy, the 
verdict was, 'Died because he would not 
eat.* The parish authorities would next step 
in, and provide for my decent Christian inter- 
ment in a pine-wood coflSn. Perhaps some 
sentimental girl would brush away a tear as 
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she read the account ; that would be all, and 
I should be forgotten. Very nice, no doubt ; 
but I will try living a little longer." Tom 
accordingly went to his uncle's, to see how he 
liked living. 

The first day he was called into the private 
oflSce to be seen by his masters. " So this 
is the new boy,*' quoth Mr. Lovewell. 

"Yes,'' returned Mr. D'Eyncourt, 

"Small, isn't he?" 

"Rather, but he will get bigger if he 
grows ! " retorted Mr. D'Eyncourt, smiling 
archly at his little joke. 

" Boy," said Mr. Lovewell, " what is your 
name?" 

" Thomas Brown, sir." 

" Oh, Thomas, is it ! Very well, Thomas, 
now I'm going to give you a Httle advice that 
I hope you will bear in mind." 

"Yes, sir," was all that poor Tom could 
utter. 

"To-day," resumed Mr. Lovewell in an 
impressive tone, and giving his right hand a 
flourish — "to-day, Thomas, you enter on a 
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new life." Mr. Lovewell was liere so much 
affected by this reflection, that he paused, took 
out his silk handkerchief, blew his nose, then 
went on again* ^' I may say, this is an 
auspicious day in your life — ^for are you not 
this day entering the service of D'Eyncourt, 
Lovewell, and Co., merchants and shippers, 
Wideacre Lane, City ?" asked Mr. Lovewell, 
growing eloquent as he touched upon this 
interesting theme. " You are young " (* con- 
found him,' thought Tom), *' you have the world 
before you" ('and,' mentally observed Tom, 
'the flesh and the devil tool'). "Do not 
neglect golden Opportunities — ^J never did ; do 
not waste your master's valuable time — ^J never 
did ; and you will be bound to get on — ^you 
can't help yourself. Why, look at me I " 
Tom did as he was requested, and opened his 
eyes to such an extent that Mr. Lovewell 
said, " Why — ^what the de-e-v-itis the young 
fool staring at ? But never mind that. Well, 
as I waj9 saying when you interrupted me— 
and let me observe parenthetically that you 
should never interrupt anyone ^hen he is 
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speaking — ^very bad manners sir, very bad 
. manners — I never interrupted anyone — ^look 
at me, you see how IVegot on/' Tom looked 
and supposed the observation applied to his 
obesity — so Tom determined to get &t as soon 
afi he oould. 

"Twenty years ago," resumed Mr. Lovewell, 
" I had not a penny to bless myself with ; not 
a penny piece, sir. I rose from the ranks— 
hem — ^and am proud to own it. By my ow^ 
miaided exertions I am what I am — ^h'm— of 
course including the blessings of Providence : 
but then when a man says * By his own 
exertions,' he always iiicludes Providence 
without mentioning it. Well, you have 
aheady kept me much longer than proper," 
said Mr. Lovewell, looking at his watch, " so 
all I can say is : be upright — ^be honest — ^be 
sober — ^be virtuous — ^be industrious — cheerful 
— contented — and economical, and then if 
you don't get on I can't help it, that's all." 

Tom listened with the greatest astonish- 
ment to this exordium, and was only awakened 
from his reflections by his unde saying 
sharply — 
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" Now, then, what are you standing gaping 
there for ; get to your work, and remember ' — 
as Tom was going out — " remember that here 
we are not uncle and nephew, but master 
and servant/' 

Tom went back to his desk, and pondered 
over all he had heard. 

" Lovewell been doing the highly moral 
with you ? " asked one of the clerks, a foppish 
youth of about twenty. " Did he say you 
were to be h— onest, industrious, virtuous, 
&c., &c.," continued the clerk, assuming Mr. 
Lovewell's manner and pronimciation. 

Tom was taken aback by these questions, 
and stammered out something about not 
understanding them. 

Mr. Foppe continued his inquiries, however, 
and Tom's answers seemed to amuse him 
greatly, though Tom could not see what there 
was in his repHes to occasion so much mirth. 
** S'pose you don't bet, nor go to theatres, nor 
do anything that's bad ; do you, young un ? " 
asked Mr. Foppe with a sneer. " Nor keep 
fighting-cocks, nor girls," he continued, rub- 
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bing his hands as he propounded the question. 
Tom said **No" to these queries, whereat 
Foppe smiled again, put his finger on one side 
of his nose, as he said, "Green as grass, and 
mild as mother's milk/' 

There was another clerk in the oflSce besides 
Mr. Foppe, an ungainly youth, with arms dis- 
proportionately long, and thick, climisy hands 
stuck on to the arms. He did not join in 
Mr. Foppe's banter, but gave Tom a sym- 
pathetic look, as much as to say, "Never 
mind him; it's his way; he doesn't mean any 
harm though." 

At dinner-time, when Foppe went out, this 
clerk came to Tom, touched his elbow, and 
waited. Tom turned round. 

" My name is Smirch, sir, at your service ; 
and I am proud to make your acquaintance — 
Smirch, sir." He apparently wished to make 
Tom quite certain as to his name. 

"Thank you, Mr. — ." 

" Smirch," said that individual, putting his 
two palms together, and rubbing away as 
though in the com busiQess. 
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" Thank you, Mr. Smircli ; I'm sure I am 
very grateful for your kindness," said Tom, 
holding out his hand. 

Smirch grasped it, and performed a series of 
startling gymnastic feats that can only be 
likened to the working of a pimip-handle. 

The first day was a hard one ; so waa the 
next, and so were many following days, till 
weeks had rolled away, and Tom was still at 
the same work : going at 8 a.m., half-an-hour 
for dinner, staying till 7 p.m., grinding away 
at copying letters, making out invoices, run- 
ning errands, and doing the thousand-and- 
one odd jobs a junior has to do. Occasionally 
the monotony was broken in upon by his 
having to stay tiU 10 or 11 p.m., to finish 
work ready for a vessel. On these occasions 
he was provided with a penny bim, to sustain 
vitality till such time as he could return to 
his lodging. " And, sir, the firm pays for it" — 
as Mr. Lovewell took care to inform various 
City friends — ^though he did w>t inform said 
friends what the firm paid for, but used the 
comprehensive phrase " provisions." 
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A sultry day towards the end of August, 
year of our Lord 1822 — ^the trio, Foppe, 
Smirch, and Tom, sitting in the ojBEice, busily 
engaged as usual — Mr. Lovewell entered. 

"Oh, I shall want those in\roices making 
out for Jamaica, and these letters answering 
(producing a handM of epistles) ; and. Brown, 
you run to Belsies about that small matter." 
Exeunt Mr. Lovewell. 

" Damn his eyes," said Mr. Foppe. " I 

wanted to meet to-night at eight o'clock, 

and it only wants five minutes to seven. 
Damn him ! " continued Mr. Foppe, with great 
earnestness, letting off his spleen. " I believe 
it's that slave business to-night. Old L — 's 
no better than a slave driver himself I " 

Smirch rubbed his hands, and said quietly, 
"It is- provoking; but never mind, Mr. 
Foppe, you needn't stay ; I'll do your work 
to-night." 

" By gad, Smirch, you^re a brick — a regular 
trump I" said Foppe, jumping from his high 
stool with great alacrity. He changed his 
coat, and in another moment was en route to 
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meet the charmer, leaving Smirch in the office 
driving away at his work. Tom shortly 
returned, and then he and Smirch ate their 
buns in silence, the latter appearing to enjoy 
his immensely. 

When Mr. Lovewell left the office he was 
going to fulfil an engagement : for Mr. Love- 
well was a public character : he despised the 
man who let his light shine under a bushel ! 
Once for all, it may be observed, parentheti- 
cally, that the conscientious narrator of this 
story wishes to convey to the reader, as clearly 
as possible, the way in which Mr. Lovewell 
spoke. So when a capital commences a word 
it may be inferred that Mr. L gP-ve spe- 
cial prominence to that word. Like all public 
characters, Mr. Lovewell had a — no — " a con- 
scientious duty to perform — a Duty which He 
owed to Himself and society ! *' The task he 
had assigned himself was nothing less than 
the emancipation of the slaves on the Cuban 
tobacco-plantations. " A noble undertaking," 
" Generous self-sacrificing man,'' were some of 
the encomiums passed on Mr. Lovewell ; and 
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ladies always asserted " he would receive his 
reward ! " 

On the particular evening to which refer- 
ence has been made, Mr. Lovewell was 
speaking on his favourite topic to a crowded 
and fashionable house, at a certain public 
room in the West End. The evening was in- 
tensely hot — so also was Mr. Lovewell. The 
audience was composed principally of the 
fair sex— indeed most of Mr. Lovewell's 
admirers were — ^it being an undoubted fact 
that the better half of humanity are ever first 
to espouse the cause of suffering, destitution, 
distress. 

Mr. Lovewell commenced : " Ladies and 
gentlemen, — I come before you on this occasion 
to Plead the cause of the Destitute and down- 
Trodden, the half-Starved and ill-used Slaves 
in the Cuban tobacco-plantations.'^ (Immense 
applause.) "Need I tell you how they are 
treated. You who can read — ^who do read — 
who are Content to read and Do nothing — 
whilst your poor down-trodden brethren are 
wallowing in the mire of slavery." 
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Mr. Lovewell paused, looked round to see 
the effect, and continued : " Look, I say — ^look 
at these poor slaves. They are only allowed 
meat three times a week ; and is it not the 
Boast of every free-bom Englishman, that he 
can eat as much Beef as he likes — ^none daring 
to make him Afraid ? " (Applause from the 
Johns and Jeameses in the gallery — instantly 
suppressed.) " Ladies and gentlemen —look 
at the poor Negro — ^his only dress a scanty 
cloth, which scarce covers his Nakedness, and 
does not protect him from the fierce heat of 
that Sim, which even now — and here in free 
England — ^we find almost insupportable. Look 
at Him" (*The negro or the sun?' some one 
asked, irreverently) : " he has to work in the 
day-time, whether he will or Not; and at 
night — ^the gentle season of repose — ^he is 
botmd to be asleep by a certain Hour, or the 
brutal task-master will thrash him till hfe 
slumbers in Forgetfulness." (An indignant 
rustling of silks.) " Shall these things con- 
tinue V said Mr. Lovewell, pointing towards 
the pendant gasaKers. " Shall it be, that in 
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the nineteenth Century such an anomaly shall 
Exist ? Cuba belongs to Spain. Spain fitted 
out an armada against England, comparatively 
recently. I am sure this audience understands 
the allusion. Shall firee England, of which 
we are all so justly proud, see slavery Exist, 
and not make an effort to strike off its Chains ? 
True, we may have slaves in Jamaica ; but 
They are well fed, well housed, properly cared 
for ; and in the case of Cuba it is altogether 
different. In the words of an undying Poet, 
* Let the Cuban, let the Indian, let the Ama- 
zonian see' — See what? Why, what but 
Liberty. Liberty, the watchword of Nations, 
the protection of Individuals. Strike off these 
Cuban manacles. Bury them ten thousand 
fathoms deep. Let them rust at the bottom 
of the Ocean, along with aU the bitter Memo- 
ries of the Past. The day will come. It has 
long been Delayed. Its coming will be the 
Welcomer. Then — ah, then — joy — ^Rapture — 
bliss — ^for every son of Adam shall be Free." 

A burst of enthusiastic cheering followed 
the peroration, and Mr. Lovewell went home 
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to Cuba Lodge highly pleased with himself. 
He arrived home just about the time Tom 
Brown was leaving the warehouse for the 
night. Cuban slaves ! Did Mr. Lovewell 
give a thought, as he sat over his supper, to 
the clerks at his oiSice toiling from early 
mom till late at night for such a pittance 
as would scarce keep body and soul together ? 
No I For " charity begins at home." Did he 
reflect for a moment on the condition of the 
lower class of his fellow-countrymen, ground 
down by the iron heel of want — oppressed by 
ruinous, iniquitous taxes; the very bread 
which sustained a bare existence sold at a 
premium ; meat, an unheard-of luxury ; work 
scarce, wages low ; large families living in a 
single hut in which its landlord would not 
keep his hounds ? Did he reflect on his free- 
bom fellow-subjects, and the beneficent laws 
they enjoyed? It was penal to kill a hare or 
rabbit, though one's wife and family were 
starving at home. Game must of course be 
conserved for an aristocracy, who conferred a 
benefit on the starving peasants by shooting 
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hares in such numbers that they were left to 
rot on the ground. Then England had just 
added to her national debt, by the glories of 
Waterloo — other glories more remote swelled 
the debt — and for all these "glorious victories'' 
the English peasant had to pay in the shape 
of old taxes increased, and additional ones. 
And they thanked God for making them 
subjects of his most Britannic Majesty, George 
III., who had given them so much glory at 
so little expense ; and latterly — that now in 
the year 1823 — ^four years after the altered 
state of George III. — ^his Britannic son should 
rule over them, "not wisely but too well." 
But what had this to do with Mr. Lovewell ? 
What was it to him that every now and again 
some stupid man should lie down by the road- 
side and die for want of a crust 1 What was 
it to him that the babe should sicken, and pine 
away at the mother's breast, dying for want 
of the nourishment that was not there, and 
convulsively clutching its little fingers in the 
death-throes 1 Was there not the workhouse 
for these people? Were there not prisons, 
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reformatories, and other glorious institutions 
kept up at the pubKc expense for these 
people ? What ri^ht had they to die in such 
a heathen manner ? 

Free-bom Englishmen ! — Cuban slaves ! 
Free-bom English, with Magna Charta vir- 
tually abrogated at Peterloo — ^with Corn-laws, 
Non-intervention, Church-rates, and good 
wages and homes for the working classes! 
Education in reach of all. Christianity not 
a class institution ! 

"But," Mr. Lovewell said, "charity should 
ever begin at home," and accordingly com- 
menced by going to Cuba. 

The little time Tom Brown could call 
his own was devoted to hard study, and 
occasional letters to Bertie. He felt little 
inclination to roam the streets at night ; and, 
even had he been so minded, the scanty wage 
he earned would have precluded his going to 
any place of amusement, as it was only by 
exercising the most rigid economy that he 
contrived to make both ends meet. His 
landlady, Mrs. Cherry, a blithe, buxom widow 
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of forty or thereabouts, who looked her name, 
had in the first instance taken kindly to " the 
poor young gentleman," so accordingly did 
not fleece him ia every way she possibly could ; 
and even omitted to charge him for some 
trifling matters, that, to an ordinary landlady, 
would have been a godsend. Fortunately for 
Tom, Mrs. Cherry was an extraordinary one. 
It was dull work though, settling down night 
after night to hard study ; and sometimes Tom 
felt so tired and weary, that it was impossible 
to concentrate his thoughts on the book before 
him. He grew restless, irritable ; longed for 
a little company, anything to divert his weary 
brain from the ceaseless monotony of life. 
Occasionally he descended to Mrs. Cherry's 
private apartment, to exchange a little gossip. 
That good lady always protested she was 
delighted to see him,. and made him sit down 
iQ her best chair, which the late Mr. Cherry 
had occupied during his lifetime, but had not 
used for a matter of ten years. 

September, the close of a hard day's work. 
Tom sitting in his garret, at his usual occu- 
pation. A knock at the door. " Come in." 
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Mrs. Cheny entered — " Oh, if you please, 
Mr. Brown, sir, there's two young genTmen 
down below a asking for you." 

" Asking for me — ^two young gentlemen — 
you must be mistaken, Mrs. Cherry. I do not 
know anyone." 

"Anyhow, they're asking if Mr. Brown, 
what works at D'Eyncourt, Love — somebody, 
and somebody else's, lives here." 

Tom mused. 

" Shall I send them up, sir?" 

Tom looked round his scantily-furnished 
room, considered, drew himself up, and said, 
" Yes, do, please." In a moment he heard two 
pairs of feet blundering up the narrow stairs, 
and a voice he recognised saying, "Damn 
these stairs ; the man who made them deserves 
penal servitude." Immediately afterwards 
Mr. Foppe entered the room, without further 
politeness, and was closely followed by Smirch, 
who ambled in at the door sideways. Tom 
rose, and advanced towards his visitors. 
Foppe was arrayed in the height of gentility. 
Not so. Smirch : his coat would have been a 
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loose fit for a man twice his size, and his 
trousers came far over his boots, as though 
anxious to shield the latter from observation. 
Mr. Foppe held out an ungloved hand to Tom, 
as he said — 

" Hullo, Brown, so you are here ; and we 
have found you at last ; and we haven't been 
looking for you the last hour, high and low, 
have we. Smirch ; and we don't want you to 
wash, dress, and come for a spree to-night, do 
we. Smirch 1 Oh, no, not at all." 

Smirch grinned a negative-afl&rmative. 

" But, really," began Tom (" Won't wash," 
interrupted Foppe) — "but really I am very 
busy, and do not care for a spree, and—" 

" Oh ! now, Brown, you might as well spare 
your breath. I don't stir from here without 
you; so now — ^" 

"But—" 

**No buts," said Mr. Foppe, good humour- 
edly, gathering together the scattered papers 
on the table. Tom looked tenderly at these 
papers. 

"Please give them me," he said. 
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" Not unless you come," replied Foppe. 

''Very well, Til come/' said Tom, and 
hastily washed, whilst Foppe sat down on 
Tom's bed, and surveyed the apartment ; Mr. 
Smirch standing at the door swingtQg his 
pendulum-arms. In a very short time the 
trio emerged from Mrs. Cherry's. 

Foppe appeared perfectly at home in that 
locality, and steered them through the laby- 
rinth of narrow streets ; here pushing a woman 
in the way nearly off the path, anon giving a 
kick to a stray cur. He would assuredly 
have made his fortime as a pilot had he turned 
his talents sea-ward, instead of making them 
entirely insular. 

Smirch was a most remarkable-looking 
youth. Tall, long-legged, large-boned; lank 
hair, a dirty lead colour ; and absurdly long arms, 
which seemed to have discovered the secret of 
perpetual motion. Smirch's gait was perhaps 
the most pecuhax thing about him. It re- 
minded one of the advancing pf the tide, as 
every time he moved he seemed to advance a 
little on one side of his body, then to recede 
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on the other ; but, when the movement was 
completed, it would be found that he had 
actually made a little progress. When he 
walked rapidly the effect was astonishing, and 
did not look unlike the optical illusion pro- 
duced by quickly tumiug any spiral object. 

The three walked at a rapid pace — ^through 
rows of dingy streets — ^past spirit vaults 
blaziog with light, where the working-men 
were spending their evenings, whilst their 
miserable wives were sitting at home awaiting 
their return — past small shops of every sort, 
that appeared to be doing a roaring trade in 
" haporths " of everythiug, from red herrings to 
brown tape — here they stumbled against a 
couple at the comer, who were making love 
imder one of the newly-invented gas lamps — 
and a little farther on they came to an arch, 
where a drunken man • was addressing the 
kerb-stone. Emerging from this arch they 
reached a broad, well-lighted thoroughfare, 
along which coaches were rolling, heavy carts 
laden with city merchandise were wending 
their slow way ; and everything around was 
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combining to produce that ceaseless hubbub, 
that never-ending murmur, which dies not even 
at dead of night, but surges up at intervals 
like the sough of water washing against the 
shore, occasionally rendered louder by song 
of tipsy reveller wending homewards from 
some low haunt 1 

At length they reached a dark, narrow lane, 
leading out of the main street. Down here 
Mr. Foppe led the way with the air of a man 
who knows what he is about, and is not to be 
imposed on. Tom began to wonder where they 
were going, as so far Foppe had not conde- 
scended to inform him on that point. All won- 
der, however, was removed by Foppe suddenly 
stopping at a covered entrance, and saying — 
** Here we are ! '' Tom and Smirch followed 
Foppe, who paid at a small window for the 
three ; and then they all went towards the 
pit of the theatre, for theatre it was, though 
Tom did not know, as he was profoundly 
ignorant of all pertaining to London life. 
When they were comfortably seated, Tom 
looked roimd in the utmost astonishment at 
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the place he was in. It was a blaze of light 
from basement to dome, and seemed to Tom's 
imaccustomed eyes like one of the palaces in 
" Arabian Nights." The walls were beautifiilly 
decorated, and the drop-scene was equal to 
one of the old masters (so Tom thought). 
The private boxes and dress circle were not 
filled, but there were already several beautiful 
ladies, dressed in the extreme height of fashion 
— ^and simpering gallants were leaning over 
whispering stupid nothings in their ears. 
Far above the upper circle was the gallery, 
and this seemed to be crowded with a hetero- 
geneous collection of rags and bones (with a 
little flesh on them). Presently the band 
struck up a lively air, and Tom then concen- 
trated all his attention on their performance. 
Foppe declared that the playing was execrable 
— ^but Tom seemed greatly to enjoy it, much 
to the astonishment of his companions. At 
length the gas was lowered and the curtain 
rose to lively music. Scene : a cottage stuck 
in the middle of a landscape — considerably 
more green in the grass and blue in the sky 
than is seen in nature. 
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Time : evening. Moon supposed to be 
sHning through a slit in the (canvas) clouds. 
Enter beautiful (paint I) girl, with flaxen ring- 
lets (all her own, bought and paid for) and 
short petticoats. (Tom was instantly be- 
witched by this angelic creature.) Vision 
looks up and down ; and anxiously scans the 
horizon (of the stage). Fond lover appears 
from behind the scenes, where^ he has been 
awaiting the prompter's signal to rush into 
Vision's arms — ^presses her to his bosom, im- 
prints a chaste kiss on her " dew-ewy lips." 
Vision looks modest — ^puts her hand to her 
mouth, turns away. Fond lover (to the 
audience) — " Cruel, cruel maid — ^you'll break 
my heart '' — ^takes one last lingering look, and 
vanishes on the (side) wings of the storm. 
'* And is he gone ? — and all through my im- 
kindness; oh, horror 1" — Vision sinks on the 
stage overcome by contending emotions ; cur- 
tain falls to slow music, but is raised again in 
obedience to the gods, who cry vociferously 
" henkore." Tom was quite affected. He 
watched the subsequent adventure of the 
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heroine (through five acts) with the utmost 
attention. He followed her through all her 
manifold perils — ^from which she was always 
miraculously delivered and spared for some- 
thing worse — ^till the end of the fifth act, when 
her long-lost lover (who had been trying her 
constancy incog.) revealed himself, and the 
whole of the dramatis personce were made 
quite happy, excepting the villain, who was 
hiirled over a frightful chasm at the back of 
the stage, and an unfortimate low comedian, 
who was tiying to save him from the error of 
his ways, and met the same fate. 

When all was over Tom felt quite in a 
maze, and was only partially brought to his 
senses by Foppe s drawing his hand through 
his arm. On emerging into the street, the 
night-air served to remove some of the mists 
that had gathered on Tom's brain, and he 
began to feel that he really was himself, and 
not the hero, as he had somehow dimly 
imagined. 

" Oh, Foppe, wasn't that girl beautiful as 
an angel — '* 

Vol. i.— p. 
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"Depends which sort you mean/' inter- 
rupted Eoppe. 

Tom continued, not heeding this irreverent 
observation : — 

*' I have often tried to think what an angel 
is Hke, but my best conceptions never equalled 
this reality — ^is it reality I have seen to-night ? 
Oh, those beauteous eyes — ^that gentle voice ! 
the wavy golden hair circling her head like 
an aureola. I shall dream about her in the 
night, and she will always come between me 
and my books. Oh, Foppe, do you know, I 
think I can understand now what Circe was 
whom we read about in classical books, you 
know ; and I can imagine what a fatal fasci- 
nation her beauty would exercise over the 
hearts and senses of those who saw her." 

Foppe and Smirch listened to this burst of 
enthusiasm with astonishment. It was some- 
thing entirely beyond their comprehension. 
They could not imderstand mere beauty exer- 
cising such an influence on any one ; and as 
for Circe, they had not the faintest idea who 
he or she was. But beauty, to Tom, was not 
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merely correctnesB of outline, symmetry of 
features, sparklmg eyes ; these were the mere 
outward coverings of the beautiful soul, for 
surely anyone gifted with all the charms of a 
Venus mi;ist be good and pure as lovely. 
He could not think that anything but truth 
and love shone in lustrous orbs, or that an 
impure thought ever filled the breast of those 
so gifted by nature. But he judged all 
womankind by his sister, and, alas for man's 
happiness ! the majority are far different. He 
did not think that those soul-piercing eyes 
could cast a wanton look, or that the lovely 
mouth could simper at a broad allusion. He 
only looked at the outside — the whited sepi^l- 
chre — ^he did not see inside the impurity, 
rottenness, filth 1 He saw the beautiful 
seeming — not the repulsive reality; the 
luscious-looking Dead Sea fi^t that crumbles 
to ashes in the mouth ! 

This first night at the theatre was an epoch 
in Tom's life. It had opened before his eyes 
a totally new prospect. There was something 
beyond the mere vulgar everyday working 
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life: there was in the future a romance 
evolving itself — a romance of real life — in 
which he was the hero, and the heroine was a 
being fair, who dwelt only in his exuberant 
imagination. He could see the nobility of 
life ; the sacrifices, fears, hopes, strivings ; 
then he saw wreathing itself out of this 
cauldron of seething fancies a beautiful reality 
that made existence joyous and happy to him, 
that was the embodiment of his ideal — ^the 
coup-de-grace of his poetised imaginings! 
Like Pygmalion, he had conceived a beautiful 
ideal ; but unlike Pygmalion, he did not hew 
a lovely form out of the cold stone, and then 
wait for heaven's breath to kindle life within 
the marble heart. No ; he hoped to find one 
ready-made — his alter ego — ^to realise the 
beautiful Hindoo fable. It was plain Tom 
Brown was in love, though who with was a 
mystery. He at once commenced writing 
poetry, for poetry is only love set to words. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A HARVEST HOME. 

Extensive harvests hang the heavy head ; 
Bich, silent, deep, they stand. 

fHE summer had sped on its way, and the 
last glorious days had began to mellow 
down into that maturity which is perhaps the 
most enjoyable part of the year. The golden 
com that had bent its head while the sun 
was ripening the 'grain, had been nearly all 
gathered in, and the annual harvest-home of 
Fairleigh was about to be celebrated in the 
rustic manner of fifty years ago. Mr. D'Eyn- 
court, in addition to being a merchant in the 
City of London, had a large farm attached to 
the Hall, which he cultivated most assi- 
duously. As he was the largest landed pro- 
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prietor in the neighbourhood,, it was his 
custom every yeax at the ingathering of the 
crop to give his workmen, and the numerous 
cottagers who Kved on his estate, a grand 
feast, afterwards followed by music and 
dancing. It was only a few days prior to this 
event, so everyone at the Hall was busy pre- 
paring ; even Fred and Harry not disdaining 
to try their decorative skill on the large 
kitchen where the rustic nymphs and swains 
were to disport themselves. Bessie and 
Bertie, too, had their share of work in cutting 
out artificial paper flowers, making up bouquets 
of real ones (the last of the season), and gene- 
rally superintending the decorative depart- 
ment of Fred and Harry, by hinting that if 
this *' Welcome" were a little more in the 
centre, and suggesting that a few flowers 
would greatly improve the effect there, &c. ; 
so that the days spent in these preparations 
were to all of them days of immixed joy, 
for the fatal fascination of love was over 
three of those young hearts. It was all hap- 
piness and innocence then — ^what would it 
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be ere long? Ah I how merciful is heaven 
veiling the future from our sight, else the 
present would ever be tinged by the coming 
events casting their shadows before. 

The time had almost elapsed when Fred and 
Harry would have to return to college ; but in 
the comparatively short period they had spent 
in Bertie's company, each of them unknown 
to either had conceived a burning passion for 
her. And Bertie — did she love either ? Ah! 
she often asked herself this question; and 
though she said " No," still there was a con- 
sciousness that deep down in her soul was 
a feeling for one of the brothers she would not 
have expressed for worlds. How pheasant the 
time had been since they had come home — 
how swiftly the days had fled ; and when she 
had accidentally met Fred once or twice in the 
shrubbery, what a look he had given her, that 
had burnt down into her very being, and could 
never be effiiced ! And Harry — ^yes, she liked 
Harry, for he was Fredas brother, and she 
could not help feeling grateful to him for 
hifl kindness at all times. Was there a 
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letter to post, and no one to send, Hany was 
always the volunteer : for true love levels all 
differences, and the proud young heart waxes 
weak as a woman's " when the dream of life 
from mom till night, is love still love." Bertie 
could see, or she would not have been a woman, 
that Harry did all these things out of 
regard for her, and not to oblige anyone else ; 
for when he did anything for his sister 
Bessie, he knew Bertie was as grateftd to him 
as though he had done it for her. Poor Harry ! 
weU had it been for thy happiness hadst thou 
never set eyes on Bertie Brown ; thou knowest 
not what a future is in store for thee, arising out 
of that pure passion. But the Fates distribute 
everything with an even hand ; where much 
happiness is given there must be misery in 
store. This is Nature's recompensing, equal- 
ising law : to one she gives riches and imhap- 
piness ; to another genius and a club-foot ; to 
another she allows all the best and purest 
feelings of humanity, at the last to turn them 
into gall and wormwood. There is a righteous 
retribution running through all life — ^it is the 
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noiseless under-current of the great river 
wending its way to the ocean of Eternity — 
the invisible cause of all the greatest events 
the world has ever seen. Were the sins of 
the fathers to be visited on the children ? 
Because Alfred Brown had spoiled his brother's 
inheritance, were Alfred Brown's children to 
have so much suffering ? If he could only 
have seen the end, he would then have under- 
stood what that retribution was spoken of in 
the Bible — the sins of the fathers resting upon 
the children like the taint of leprosy. If 
mortals will sin they must bear the inevitable 
punishment, and not only they but, worst of 
all, their innocent children ! 

So far, however, all had been unmixed happi- 
ness in that little family circle, for somehow 
Bertie had won her way into all hearts by her 
winsome ways and girlish grace. She was more 
like a sister than a governess to Bessie ; and Fred 
and Harry had thus had more opportunities of 
enjoying her society than if she had been kept 
in the position of governess. But stiQ for all 
that Bertie knew what her position really was ; 
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and sometimes when she thought of Fred — ah — 
what use indulging a wild dream which could 
never be realised ? So she strove to forget. 
But what harm could it do Fred supposing 
she did love him, provided he did not know ? 
Could she not treasure this feeling in her heart, 
cherish, worship it? — and then, when Fred 
was married, she could retire to some distant 
spot, and live there a life of seclusion and 
charity. 

At laat the day of the feast actually arrived. 
The inhabitants of the Hall were astir at an 
early hour, putting finishing touches to decora- 
tions, and seeing that eveiything was as near 
ready as possible. Mr. D'Eyncourt had come 
down from town for the occasion, and was 
walking about, surveying the arrangements 
with a smiling air of self-complacency. He 
sauntered down into the kitchen, where his 
household were stUl busy ; and after addressing 
a few words of commendation and criticism, 
he went on into the smaller kitchen, where 
Betsy, the cook, was engaged in roasting a 
huge round of beef, and watching her charge 
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with all a mother's solicitude. It might 
almost have been her son who was roasting, 
so intently did she watch the joint; and 
indeed it is a matter of opinion whether Mrs. 
Betsy would not have offered up her only son 
to her art — but, fortunately for the fictitious 
son, she was unmarried. 

"Good morning, Betsy," observed Mr. 
D'Eyncourt — for on these festive occasions he 
had a little less starch put in his stand-up 
collars — ''good morning, Betsy; I see you are 
busy, as usual." 

Betsy made a curtsey as she answered, — 

" Morning to you, sir ; and as you observe, 
I am busy ; and there's that slut of a Matilda 
Jane been and taken those skewers away for 
hair pins, I'U be boimd. Matilda Jane, 
Matilda Ja — ^ne" (raising her voice to a high 
key). 

Mr. D'Eyncourt did not stop to see the 
denouement, but wandered on in a listless 
manner to the back-door, where he found the 
missing Matilda Jane taking in some groceries 
that had been sent early from the village, and 
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ako taking sometliing else from the smart 
grocer's man, with but very faint show of 
resistance. 

" Oh, lauk, James, if master isn't coming ! 
Oh, do let me go, or whatever will he say ? " 

James accordingly did as she requested, 
and she stood before her master appearing 
very confused and hanging down her head ; 
whilst her would-be-lover looked sheepish, and 
said not a word. 

" Nice goings on," observed Mr. D'Eyncourt; 
"but I suppose at these times I must make 
allowances, eh? Well, sir, and so I have 
caught you in the very act — svh rosa, eh? 
Well, as you seem to be fond of Matilda, you 
can come over to the harvestThome to-night, 
and see if you can get any more kisses. By 
the way, are you a native of Fairleigh ? " 

" No, sir, I come from Wales." 

''What part?'' 

"Oh, no particular part, sir; letters 
addressed to James Jones, Wales, would 
always find me." 

Mr. D'Eyncourt smiled and said. 
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" Be sure and come to-night." 

James bowed his acknowledgments, and 
Matilda, glad to escape, took the opportunity 
of saying, " I'm coming/' just when cook was 
making vigorous use of her name, and arrived 
in the kitchen at the close of the second 
" Ja — ^ne," noticed a few paragraphs ago. 

"Well, and what do you want with me, 
now I am come?" observed Matilda, giving 
her pretty heoxi a defiant shake, as much as 
to say to cook, '* Now it's no use, you won't 
come over me/' 

"What are you doing wasting your time 
like this when I am so busy I don't know 
which way to turn — and got to turn the meat 
too — ^and no skewers — and the dripping 
spoiling — and the dishes not warming — and 
no beds made I'll be bound ; and talking of 
beds, you galivanting and golixing with that 
James Jones, a nasty, good-for-nothing — " 

Cook did not get beyond this stage, for 
Matilda ran upstairs out of the way, and had 
a good cry over it. Ever-ready refuge of her 
distressed sisters, oh, ye tears ; would to 
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God ye could wash away all bitter memories ! 

Cook was left to herself, muttering that 
" As that young woman made her bed, she 
would have to lie upon it;" an observation 
frequently made even when the occasion is not 
so apropos. James and the page, attracted 
by the altercation, came in to see how things 
were going on. The latter gentleman oflfered 
to bet the imder-gardener a bob to a tanner 
that Matilda carried the day — ^a fact he had 
noticed before ; for cook really being a good- 
hearted soul at bottom — only rather fiery, as 
was to be expected from the nature of her 
avocation — was sorry immediately after she had 
said the hard things she did ; and so, leaving 
the page to turn over a new leaf — of butter, 
and also to look at the jack, she ran upstairs 
to comfort the afficted Matilda Jane, in which 
philanthropic occupation we must for the 
present leave her. 

Now the Rev. Salvation Smith had only 
been settled in the neighbourhood for a short 
time, so he had not, as yet, been invited to 
Mr. D'Eyncourt's yearly feast. However, as 
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his olfactory organs were remarkably good, 
he caught a greasy smell a long way off, even 
on the other side of the river ; a fact worth 
noting, as it is well known in cookery circles 
that grease and water have a great aversion to 
each other. The rev. gentleman smacked 
his lips with satisfaction even at the smell, so 
what the taste would be his vivid imagination 
tried to conceive. He had wandered out of 
his usual way to call at the cottage of one of 
Mr. D'Eyncourt's gardeners, whose wife was 
"interesting" — spiritually, and wanted con- 
solation and advice, both of which Salvation 
Smith always had on hand. He had taken 
the farthest way back to Fairleigh, and was 
following the windings of the stream. This 
explanation is due to Salvation to show he 
had not gone out of his rightftil way — ^but 
was in the path of duty ; or it may be sup- 
posed by some prejudiced reader that hearing 
of the harvest-home, the rev. gentleman had 
come to this rustic stream — ^fishing for an in- 
vitation. As it was he tumbled quite acci- 
dentally against one. Mr. D'Eyncourt, on 
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leaving the amorous housemaid, had sauntered 
out the back way into the kitchen garden, 
and through the orchard, intending to go to 
the gardener s and ask him about those 
jargonelle pears ; but chancing to stop right 
in the middle of the path to observe some- 
thing, the Rev. Salvation (who was cogitating 
deeply — on, firstly, the smell ; secondly, the 
reason thereof; thirdly, the final result) ran 
up against him with such violence as nearly to 
cause him to lose his perpendicular. Mr. 
D'Eyncourt was considerably astonished at 
seeing anyone in his grounds, and more than 
ever astonished at this reception ; but on 
recognising Mr. Smith he immediately held 
out his hand. 

Mr. Smith was most profuse in his apologies ; 
he begged ten thousand pardons ; reaUy he was 
greatly to blame for being so clumsy. Mr. 
D'Eyncourt was of the same opinion, but the 
upshot of the whole affair was that Salvation 
received an invitation to spend the afternoon 
and evening at Eyncourt Hall, a proposition 
he at once agreed to, notwithstanding a prayer 
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meeting he should have conducted that even- 
ing at New Jerusalem, but which imder the 
circumstances he deemed advisable to postpone, 
arguing that he could enjoy a prayer meeting 
at any time — ^a harvest-home only came once a 
year! 

Noon was the time fixed for commencing 
festivities, and punctually as old Sol got into 
the meridian did the Rev. Salvation Smith 
stand up on a form to give out a grace, which 
was to be sung to a four-lines-eight tune. 
The last wagon-load of com had, some hour 
before, been drawn into the stack-yard by the 
imited strength of all the labourers, who were 
dressed in gala attire for the occasion. A 
ringing cheer, such aa only British throats 
can give, had announced the successM com- 
pletion of the ingathering of the harvest. 
Mr. D'Eyncourt, his lady, Fred, Harry, Bessie, 
Bertie, and all the household, had stood out 
to receive this last wagon; and after the 
labourers had each one received a pint of 
cider they aU haatened to the large field, 
where a cold collation was spread for them. 

VoL 
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After a very lengthy grace, during which the 
crow-fidghteners of the community looked 
askance at each other, the meal commenced 
in good earnest. Lpng tables had been ex- 
temporised of planks fixed on tressels ; each of 
these tables was covered with clean brown 
holland, and each of the clean brown holland 
cloths was in its turn laden with a bounti- 
ftd supply of cold beef, ham, bread, and cheese 
in the solids, with cider and beer ad libitum 
in the liquids. It would have done a misan- 
thrope's heart good to have seen the labourers 
and tenants sitting by their wives and 
families, aU eating as though this would be 
the only chance they would have for twelve 
months. Fred and Harry were walking about 
enjoying the scene. Mr. D'Eyncourt every 
now and again stopped to say a word to one 
of the men, whilst his wife did My Lady 
Boimtifiil to the women. Bessie and Bertie 
roamed about together, Bertie observing the 
strange scene around her with great delight, 
not immixed, however, with astonishment, as 
she saw some of the plough-boys' gastronomic 
feats. 
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*' Well," she said, " how that little boy can 
eat that great hunch of bread I don't know. 
Ohl do look, there's another; I'm sure he 
will make himself ilL" ^ 

Bessie, who was used to the sight, replied, 
laughing, "If you stay awhile you will see 
him eat as much again." 

From the first Bessie treated Bertie as 
though she were a sister ; and so, after a little 
resistance on Bertie's part, there had sprung 
up a mutual understanding that they were to 
be as sisters to each other. Bessie had said, 
"I am so glad to have some one to talk to 
besides those tiresome boya I have so longed 
for a sister, because, you know, mamma does 
not care to be worried ; and, besides, I do 
believe, Bertie, you are some relation of mine. 
Papa let a word drop one night ; but in any 
case, never mind, dear, we will be sisters, and 
I will love you * nolens volens^ aa Fred says, 
in his pompous college way." 

And so she would kiss Bertie, and what 
could Bertie do? Was this tender love 
existing between the two girls to be another 
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portion of the retribution that was to fell on 
Alfred Brown's head ? During this digression 
the objects of it had been walking up and 
down the rows of benches, saying a kindly 
word here, giving a sweet look there; and 
many were the muttered blessings invoked 
on the heads of those two girls, who were 
good as beautifiiL After a while, getting 
tired of the scene, they wandered out of the 
field into the woods that skirted it, and soon 
found themselves ' quite in another world. 
They sat down on a slightly-raised bank, 
where the leaves had already began to gather ; 
so they secured a dry, soft, and warm seat. 
The squirrels up above in the nut-trees were 
jimipiog from tree to tree, dislodging clusters 
of the scarce-ripe nuts, which fell on the heads 
and at the feet of the feir occupants of the 
moimd. The miniature river running through 
the Eyncourt estates, and that had here 
become a mere brook, was nearly at their feet, 
and rippled merrily along over the pebbles at 
the bottom, here stopping to let a thirsty tree 
dip its overhanging branches in the cooling 
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waters, anon going a little out of its course to 
pass the trunk of a forest giant, brought low 
by the preceding winter's storms. Every- 
thing around was peaceftd. The leaves had 
already commenced &lling; the last flowers 
of summer exhaled a sweeter perfiune than 
their wont, conscious that ere long they would 
wither and have no fttrther chance of doing 
good : the air had a pleasant fruity smell, 
speaking of the maturity at which the year 
had arrived ; even the very birds were singing 
in subdued tone, for they, too, felt so grateM 
for bygone smnmer glories ; but there was a 
plaintiveness in their song, for is not the 
serenest happiness just tinged by a tender 
touch of sadness ? is there not an undertone 
running through the whole gamut of Nature's 
choral songs ? In the truest, purest happiness 
there is a shade of sorrow, but so slight it only 
serves to increase the joy. 

The twain, as they sat encircled by each 
other s arms, might have been taken for Sylvia 
and Diana. Indeed, this was the idea that 
occurred to Master Harry, who, himself 
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unseen, had been intently watching them for 
ten minutes. Not that Harry had come into 
the wood purposely to meet them, but it so 
chanced that Fate had taken him out of the 
field, and induced hiTn to enter the wood con- 
siderably lower down than Bessie and Bertie 
had done. As both they and he were going 
towards a common centre, the inevitable 
mathematical result would have been they 
would have met, only Harry, turning on one 
side to carve the name of his beloved Rosalind 
on a tree, and Bessie and Bertie sitting down 
on the mossy bank, the result was they did 
not meet. Harry saw them ; they did not see 
hiTn ; 80 he still watched the unconscious feir. 

Harry's discovery was not to be the only 
one of the day. Mr. D'Eyncourt, tiring of 
the feast, had wandered again into the orchard, 
and was musing there on a variety of matters. 
And foremost in his thoughts there ever 
dwelt the dread remembrance of his dead 
brother. When he was happiest, ever did the 
accursed shape come before his eyes to blot 
out the Sim ; and now he was constantly re- 
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minded of him since Bertie had Kved at the 
HalL She had just the look of the woman 
whom he had loved — ah, how many years ago ! 
he did not care to count, and ran his fingers 
through his fast-thinning hair ; and then he 
knew his daughter Bessie loved Bertie like a 
sister. He did not then know that both his 
sons were madly, passionately in love with his 
injured brother s daughter ; that was reserved 
for him. 

When he thought of Bertie, he muttered : 
" If she only knew, it would be ruin, ruin," — 
he clenched his hands and ground his teeth — 
" ruin of my worldly prospects — ^but, oh, God, 
what else ? Is there — ^is there anything after 
this life, a hereafter, where all will receive 
reward or punishment according to the deeds 
done here ? Oh, God ! what will my reward 
be ? " A pear dropped on the ground at his 
feet. He picked it up. It was feir to the 
eye, rich-looking, plump, luscious, apparently 
ripe. He took out his knife — opened it. The 
whole core had been eaten away ; an army of 
insects had devoured all its life, and it had at 
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last dropped to the ground tlirough sheer 
inanition. He threw it away with a curse. 
" Ah I " said he, " emblem of myself — all 
seeming. Outwardly I appear prosperous, 
flourishing ; but inside, what is there ? a nest 
of scorpions — a vulture gnawing my liver. 

No ; I wUl be happy, or else why did I " 

He paused, and looked around. Everythiag 
still, hushed into awe by that man's agony. 
"And Elsie, Elsie D'Eyncourtl oh, how I 
loved that woman 1 I would have sold my 
soul and lived in everlasting torment could 
I have been assured she loved me. But she 
loved Arthur, and the day I discovered 
that, my whole life was turned into one 
long concentrated hate. Fate, why wast 
thou so cruel ? why, oh why was I made 
so weak, and with such strong passions ? 
Arthur, my brother, would to God I had 
died for thee; oh, Arthur, my brother, my 
brother ! " He flung himself on the groimd 
in a paroxysm of grief It was awftd to see 
that strong man weep. The tears of beauty 
or distress may touch us ; the mother, weeping 
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over her dead cliildren, and refosing consola- 
tion, may arouse in us the noblest of human 
sentiments ; but there is nothing so horrible in 
life as a strong man weeping — ^weeping tears^ 
of unavailing agony over a misspent life, or a 
single guilty action he would give a whole 
eternity to annul Alfred Brown had sown 
the wind, now he was reaping the whirlwind I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE END OF A HARVEST HOME. 

The harvest treasures all 
Now gathered in beyond the rage of storm, 
While, loose to festive joy — ^the country round 
Laughs with the loud sincerity of mirth. 

JEFORE Mr. D'Eyncourt returned to the 
HaJl, the shadows were fast falling. The 
rustic revellers had congregated in the great 
kitchen, and already the sound of music was 
heard. During Mr. D'Eyncourt's long ramble 
he had come in sight of the trio, Harry watch- 
ing Bertie and Bessie, and thus the affair had 
almost been a dream within a dream — a. kind 
of complex circle. There was the centre, Bessie 
and Bertie on the moimd : the ioner ring of the 
circle, Harry watching behind the tree : the 
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grand outer circle of all, Mr. D'Eyncourt watch- 
ing Harry's motions with the intentness of a 
cat watching a mouse. He waited until Bessie 
and Bertie disappeared, and Harry stole softly 
away in another direction ; then he went to the 
spot where Harry had stood, and saw the name 
" Bertie " cut in fair roimd characters on the 
tell-tale bark. Mr. D'Eyncourt was quite 
staggered by this discovery. No idea of the 
sort had ever occurred to him, and, had it done 
so, he would immediately have dismissed it as 
being utterly absurd. He felt quite in a maze. 
Gradually the iull idea dawned upon him, and 
he uttered a low, moaning cry like one in pain. 
Even then he did not know the worst. Had 
the whole discovery occurred at once it might 
have upset his reason. Heaven is gracious 
even in its punishment : justice is tempered 
with mercy. When he arrived at the Hall his 
wife was anxiously awaiting him. 

"Why, Alfred," she said, "wherever have 
you been all this time, and whatever is the 
matter ? " seeing his deathly-pale face. 

"I have had a long walk, and am rather 
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fatigued," he replied evasively, for even his 
wife did not know his guilty secret. She had 
married him for his money, and he did not 
love her, had only conventional regard for her. 
The only time he had loved in his life was in 
the fearfiil Past, to which he never looked 
without a shudder. His marriage with Miss 
Lovewell (his partner s daughter) had thus 
been solely a marrictge de convenance, and, as 
always happens in such cases, there was no 
love on either side : merely an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive, like some of the great 
Powers enter into, and keep so long aa it suits 
them ; but when breaking a treaty, or upset- 
ting a convention, will benefit them, they never 
stay long to consider the justice of it, or have 
many scruples on the score of conscience ; the 
only question is expedience. Sa it was with 
Alfred Brown and Miss Lavinia Lovewell when 
they entered into the holy bonds of matrimony, 
and swore those unmeaning words to the effect 
that they would "love, cherish" each other 
"till death did them part." But when Grod 
had joined them together ; and they were — ^in 
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place of Alfred Brown and Lavinia Lovewell — 
Alfred D'Eyncouit, Esq., and Mrs. D'Eyncourt, 

of Eyncouit Hall, sliire — ^they saw the 

necessity of making matters smooth as pos- 
sible, and so were mutually polite to each 
other, never quarrelled — openly — went to 
church or parties together; and everybody 
said, with the usual veracity of that individual, 
" How happy Mr. and Mrs. D'Eyncourt are ! " 
Accordingly all the sentimental swains in 
swallow-tail coats, and moon-struck misses 
just left boarding-school, set up Mr. and Mrs. 
D'Eyncourt as the model par excellence, and 
longed for conjugal happiness and felicity a la 
D'Eyncourt 1 

When Mr. D'Eyncourt entered the large 
kitchen, the mirth was waxing fast and ftuious. 
The room, specially prepared for this festive 
occasion, looked bright and cheerftil, illumined 
at one end by the blaziog yule log (though 
the winter had not commenced), and rows of 
wax-candles, placed at intervals in sockets in 
the walls, might have reminded the classical 
observer of the vestal lights in the yirgin 
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Temple of Diana. Festoons of flowers and 
evergreens had been tastefiilly arranged: 
various mottoes were affixed to the wall, indi- 
cative of the nature of the gathering, and 
intimating that each and all were " welcome," 
which fact stood out clear and distinct on a 
piece of white calico, stretching from one side 
of the ceiling to the other. This was Harry's 
handiwork. Fred had reasoned with him on 
the size of the letters ; but his brother, who 
liked original observations, had replied, 

" I did it large on purpose, my dear fellow, 
so that the simplest and most ignorant labourer 
on the estate should be able to fed that he 
was welcome, even though he could not tell 
W from—" 

" A bull's foot," laughed Fred. 

The " Welcome," had stood its ground not- 
withstanding its size, and the Rev. SaL Smith 
jestingly said that he had never seen a wel- 
come on such a large scale before. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt glanced roxmd the room in 
search of Harry. He was in one comer, 
leaning over Bertie, looking at her — ^ah, he 
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was looking as people do when they are maxUy 
in love, and care not for appearances, and 
what Mrs. Grundy or Miss Vixen should say. 
A pang shot through Mr. D'Eyncourt's 
breast. The musicians — consisting of a violin, 
violoncello, double-bass, clarionette, and flute — 
struck up a lively air. Soon all the swains 
were on their legs, asking in the politest form 
of rusticity, " Might they have the pleasure" 
of dancing with this dark-eyed divinity, or, 
that Mr girl with the golden hair. The 
various divinities not entertaining any serious 
objection to dancing, the floor was soon filled 
by a motley moving throng — ^getting out of 
time with the music. Fred secured Miss 
Lounge, a young lady of languishing appear- 
ance, and with a kind of pleading look in her 
eyes, which seemed to say, " Oh, do not dance 
so hard, please; it is so fatiguing;" though 
her eyes had to do this kind office for her, as 
she rarely opened her mouth, the effort being 
too great for exhausted nature. Harry had 
asked Bertie, and, happy youth I was soon 
whirling round and round in wild intoxication 
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of feeling. Miss Bessie had accepted the kind 
office of a young gent just fresh from London, 
who wore a swallow-tail coat, white gloves 
of unimpeachable fit, white tie, and had an 
eye-glass stuck in one eye, whenever the glass 
could be coaxed to remain there. The greater 
part of the evening the said glass dangled over 
his vest. The conversational powers of this 
yoimg gentleman were extremely limited ; 
doubtless owing to the fact that he had been 
to a college where feshionable yoxmg gentle- 
men — ^not equal to Oxford — were finished off 
He had a most engaging smile, also a small 
quantity of down on the upper lip, which he 
made believe to twirl with an air of impor- 
tance. Bessie said, 

" Do you like dancing, Mr. D'Eauvie ? '* 

He replied, 

"Ya-as, awfiiUy;" and after a while, as 
though the polite rejoiuder had just occurred 
to him, "Do you?" 

" Yes, very much indeed ; especially when 
I have a good partner," she added mischiev- 
oufidy ; for somehow the Hon. Percy D'Eauvie 
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could only do one thing well, and that was 
nothing. 

The Hon. Percy said, 

*' Thank you; de-Kghted, I'm suaw — so 
do I — ^ya-as — " and lapsed into silence. 

The Rev. SaL Smith, notwithstanding his 
usual strictness, had made this occasion an 
exception, and was actually engaged -dancing 
with Matilda Jane, to the intense disgust of 
poor James Jones, who afterwards remarked 
to Salvation that, " How a minister could 
dance he didn't know ;" to which Sal. replied 
that 

" David danced before the ark." 

James Jones said he did not believe it ; but 
it must be remembered his feehngs were 
woxmded at the tima 

The dancing grew faster. The musicians 
caught the enthusiasm, and played xmtil the 
flute stopped for want of breath — ^the violin 
for want of beer. Happiness, jollity, every- 
where. 

Mr. and Mrs. D'Eyncourt were sitting in 
a semi-retired nook, observing the revellers. 

Vol i.— H. 
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Fred had tried hopelessly several times to 
engage the languishmg Miss Lounge in an 
animated conversation ; but anything par- 
taking of animation was not in Miss Lounge's 
nature. She only said, 

"Yea No. Ah — sweetly-pretty;" and 
finally, " It is so hot, do please take me into 
the shrubbery to cooL" 

Poor Fred had to depart with his fear 
charge leaning on his arm. 

"Nice girl, that Miss Lounge," said Mrs. 
D'Eyncourt, following her eldest son out of 
the room with her eyes. 

"Seems to me to be three-parts dead," 
replied Mr. D'Eyncourt. 

" Oh, dear me, that is only good-breeding," 
rejoined his wife. "It's a sure sign of good- 
breeding when a girl refiises to exert herself 
too much, plays with her fan, and turns away 
when a gentleman addresses her." 

" Sign of fiddlesticks," observed Mr. D'Eyn- 
court, looking towards the musicians; "it 
seems to me that to be well-bred requires a 
girl to be anything but natural; she must 
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look down when she ought to look up, and 
blush faintly through her rouge, and be able 
to warble ditties in bad Italian/' 

" Dear me, Mr. D'Eyncourt," said his lady, 
" and pray why should not a young lady be 
able to sing Italian songs ? and is there much 
harm in being modest, I should like to know ? " 

Mr. D'Eyncourt did not reply. He had 
imconsciously sketched Miss Lavinia Lovewell 
before she was his wife, and he was thinking 
of the days when he had turned over her 
music as, she sang, while his soul was far away, 
longing for the woman who was his brother's 
wifa 

During this conversation the dancing had 
stopped. The Hon. Percy led Bessie to a 
seat, and helped himself to the next. 

"Awfully hot, isn't it?" 

" Yes, rather warm." 

" Ya-as ; I thought you'd agree with me — 
awfiilly hot." 

" Do you like the country, Mr. D'Eauvie ? " 

" Do I , beg pawdon ; but really these 

people make so much noise, that really, 'pon 
honour, cawn't hear myself" 
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" Poor people," laughed Bessie ; and then 
she repeated her question. 

" Well, ya-as, I think I do — I think I might 
safely say so, in season, you know, and — 
and " — ^he bowed politely, and raised his eye- 
glass — "in such company, you know." 

"Why, I thought you were too proud to 
be pleased with these poor labourers," said 
Bessie, with a sweet simplicity which staggered 
the Hon. Percy. 

" Proud ; oh, no — ^you really labour " — 
The eye-glass fell down, and as he got confiised 
without this aid to conversation, the Hon. 
Percy came to a fiill stop. 

Fred just then entered with Miss Lounge. 
How he longed for an opportunity of leaving 
her, if only for five minutes, to see Bertie, 
speak to her, hear her speak. He looked 
roimd, but could see neither Harry nor Bertie. 

" Shall I introduce you to the Hon. Percy 
D'Eauvie ? " Fred asked Miss Loxmge. 

"Thank you, I shall have the greatest 
pleasure." 

Here was release, not only for himself, but 
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also forBessie. The introduction being finished, 
Fred and Bessie left their respective partners. 

As the conversation of the Hon. Percy 
D'Eauvie and Miss Lounge would neither 
prove interesting nor instructive, we will leave 
them, and foUow the brother and sister. 

Bessie went upstairs to her own room, Fred 
once more towards the shrubbery — ^both on 
the same errand. Bertie was not upstairs. 
Fred walked on, communing with himself: 
" Does she love me ? Ah ! if I only knew — 
but, supposing I did — ^my father, what would 
he say ? " The night was calm, and the Sep- 
tember breeze slightly stirred the leaves. 
Fred paused. , " He is the great obstacle, his 
pride, ambition ; he has such projects for me, 
and yet what is ambition compared with 
love — ^love, nectar of the gods. I will ask her 
this very night if she loves me. If she does, 
and I think — Can I be mistaken ? Yes, 
her eyes have met mine once or twice, and 
then she blushed. Bertie I " 

The yoimg man said the loved name gently 
to himself, but the night breeze bore it away 
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to the Isle of Cyprus, where Venus and her 
son held court. 

Fred walked on towards the summer-house, 
which he knew was a fiivourite retreat of 
Bertie's. But he did not expect to find Miss 
Bertie there at that time of night. No, but 
still he walked in that direction, 

"How I love her — this very night — and 
then I will see my father, and tell him all ; 
and he will doubtless be disappointed at first ; 
but when I tell him how I love her — ^how my 
whole existence depends on hers — ^then surely 
he will consent. K not, ah 1 I know — I will 
appeal to his youthfiil remembrance, and — ^" 

The soimd of voices startled him. He was 
close to the summer-house. 

"Who can it be?" he said. 

Once more a voice he could not mistake, 
saying, " Oh, Bertie, Bertie I " and a dark 
figure kneeling on the ground before a yoimg 
girl dressed in white. 

Fred heard no more. He hastened away, 
though he would have given worlds to have 
heard the answer. Fred flying anywhere — 
anywhere from himself 
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Harry, kneeling on the gronnd, his hands 
clasped, his face looking towards Bertie's 
with yearning irresistible. 

"Oh, Bertie, Bertie 1" The words burst 
from his lips in a great gush of feeling. " For- 
give me, but I must tell you, or it will kill 
me — I love yoiL Nay, do not take away your 
hand," for in his first emotion he had seized 
her hand in his own burning pahn. " I have 
loved you since the first day I saw you. I 
have kept the love to myself, and never 
breathed a word to living creature imtil now." 

Bertie was crying. 

" I know it is presumption ; but can you ? 
may I — dare I hope that you love me ? Do 
not say * no,' " he cried, wildly, " or it will kill 
me. Oh, you must love me — ^you shalL Speak, 
my darling, only one word. Say * yes,' and I 
shall be happy for ever. Won't you, Bertie, 
dear?" 

Still Bertie cried. Harry had grown calmer, 
and feared that his excess of passion had 
alarmed her. 

" My darling," he said, soothingly, " my own 
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darling, I did not intend to alarm you so. 
There, do stop crying, please, there's a dear. 
Oh, I am so sorry ; I will do anything if you 
will only stop crying. Forgive me for my 
presumption, I might have known that it was 
useless ; but love is blind, and will not see till 
the scales fell off Try to forgive — ^and — for- 
get me — or think of me only as one who would 
have tried to make you happy. God knows I 
would have died for you, but — oh, Bertie, 
Bertie, is there no chance ? Is my suit alto- 
gether hopeless ? This was too sudden ; 
perhaps you may learn to love me — a month — 
a year, will do wonders. Is there any hope ? " 

His face was eloquent with expression, his 
soul beamed in his eyes. There was a warm, 
thrilling pressure iu his hand; and as he stood 
there in the first flush of manhood, with the 
silvery moonbeams playing on his handsome 
face, one would have thought that surely any- 
one could love him. 

But Bertie's heart was another's. 

She was deeply moved by Harry's generous 
love — but — she could not love him. Then she 
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forced herself to speak, gently withdrawing 
her hand from his. 

" Harry, Harry dear, for I may speak to you 
thus for the first and last time. I cannot tell 
you how much I am touched by the avowal of 
your generous passion. But consider," she said, 
straightening herself ag she spoke, and brush- 
ing away a tear, " consider who you are and 
what I am. You are in a good position, have 
plenty of friends, while I am a poor dependent, 
working for my daily bread." 

" Do not say so," iaterrupted Harry, softly. 

"Yes, but its the stem truth," she con- 
tinued; "and I am friendless — I have only 
my brother — " 

"Bertie," he said, beseechingly, "I know 
what you would say, and honour you for it. 
It is noble, brave, spoken like a true woman, but 
what is position ? Position I I'd sooner have 
a crust and share it with one I loved than fare 
sumptuously with hate. Do not, I beseech 
you, let ' position ' hiQder you from acceptiog 
my suit. Do you love me ? Will you ? K 
you can or will, say something. I can no 
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longer beax the suspense. You believe me, 
don't you, dearest, when I say I will devote 
my life to you — ^I will do all you wish — ^and 
you will love me, won't you ? And we shall 
be so happy that the angels will envy us I '* 

Bertie sadly shook her head 

"Ah, Harry, Harry; I am sorry — oh, so 
sorry — ^for your sake ; but this fiiture life you 
sketch can never be. It belongs but to 
romance. Life, even with love, is very hard 
and stem; but the love smooths over lots 
of difficulties. But — Harry — I — I — love 
another." She blushed crimson as she made 
this avowal, but the kindly night partially 
hid her confiision. It was Harry's turn to be 
silent. She continued: "I am 50 sorry; so 
very, very sorry for your sake : but you will 
go away from here and see some one whom you 
will love, and will forget that ever you gave 
a thought to me." 

" Never, never, while life endures I " said 
Harry, passionately. 

Bertie had thought Harry's love merely a 
boyish whim, that he would get over in a few 
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weeks, or at least montlis ; but wh6n she saw 
him so much in earnest she could only say, 

" Poor Harry ; but I cannot help myself" 

She loved another I The possibility had 
nevep: occurred to him before. Who could it 
be ? He began thinking over aU the people 
he had seen her with; but no, it must be 
back there in her life before she came to Fair- 
leigh; and then he awoke from his reverie, 
and said, — 

" Pardon me, Bertie ; and let aU I have 
said to-night be forgotten." 

"No, it will never be forgotten," said 
Bertie ; " I shall never cease to think of you 
with esteem and respect ; and if my sisterly 
regard is worth having, I shall be proud to 
give it you." 

Harry smiled sadly. So long as he had 
kept his secret to himself he had hope. But 
the avowal was made : his last card was 
played on which his life-long happiness was 
staked, and — ^lost. He had received a definite 
answer, which was a death-blow to his hopes. 
It was useless looking forward to the fiiture : 
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there was no chance of winning her, for her 
heart was already another's. He was trying 
to be a hero, but it was a hard task to play 
the principal part in a tragedy. He could 
have admired the sentiment in a drama, but 
when it came to the stem reality he shrank 
at the prospect. He could have advised any- 
one else in a similar situation — rriais oui. 

All this was passing through Harry's mind 
as he looked at Bertie. 

"Well," he said, dashing away a boyish 
tear, of which he need not have been ashamed, 
" I will try and live this feeling down ; think 
less of you — -forget you — I never can while 
memory endures ; and as I cannot stand in 
any other position, I will be a brother to you. 
And I call on God, who sees me, to hear my 
solemn vow — that if ever Bertie Brown is in 
difficulty or distress, and will come to Harry 
D'Eyncourt, he will do anything he can for 
her — ^he will share his last penny with her, 
ay, or shed his last drop of blood for her, if 
need be 1 " 

She held out her hand. He seized it, 
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pressed it to his lips, and then caught her in 
his arms, imprinted one burning kiss on her 
lips for the first and last time in his life, 
blurted out, " Good-bye I God bless you, 
Bertie," and disappeared amongst the trees. 

Bertie was quite overcome by the exciting 
scene she had passed through, and it was some 
time before she could control herself sufficiently 
to go towards the house. As she neared it 
the soimd of revelry smote painftilly on her 
ear. She saw a figure lying on the grass, 
stretched out, still, in the moonlight, but 
dared not stop, and so she went indoors. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE EMBRYO POET. 

The Poet wai^ a great soul, who lay 
Long buried 'mid the world's dull mass. 
Ere, like a star hid for a time in gloom, 
He burst forth in imobstructed splendour. 

. UTUMN in town was a very different 
thing from .autmnn in the country ; 
indeed, there was as much difference ia the 
same season as there is between the Torrid 
and the Frigid Zone, or between the two 
Poles. True, the days commenced getting 
shorter in town as in coimtry, and a cool breeze 
sprang up at nightfeU that probably had come 
from its coimtry seat to purge away the accu- 
mulated smells of summer. In London, - 
however, the breeze, instead of refreshing, 
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merely raised the dust, much to the aimoyance 
of innumerable pedestrians, who had not got 
used to autumnal weather so early as October. 
It seemed to be particularly irritating to one 
elderly gentleman walking along the street, 
who kept blowing his nose, wiping his 
spectacles, and looking aroimd in a testy 
manner, as though anxious to fix the wind on 
somebody, and not quite certain on whom to 
operate. 

" Dear me, how very disagreeable," he said, 
as a firesh gust met him at a street crossing. 

The words might almost have been pro- 
phetic, for they had barely escaped him when 
his hat followed suit ; and before he had 
recovered from his astonishment, was flying 
down the street at a rate which defied all 
competition. He would have given chase if 
he could; but, considering that he weighed 
some fifteen stone, and also, that he was 
remarkably obese — ^taking these thiogs into 
consideration, and remembering that the force 
of gravitation was operating on every particle 
of his body, whilst another force was blowing 
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on him eight lbs. to the squaxe foot, it was 
hardly remarkable that he did not chase his 
hat, but stood at the street comer anxiously 
awaiting its re-appearance. As a small boy had 
immediately bolted after the runaway hat, Mr. 
Lovewell concluded he would bring it to its 
rightftd owner, under the pleasing impression 
that honesty would be rewarded. He smiled 
grimly at the idea, and thought what a 
delightful thing it would be to receive the 
hat from the lad, at the same time giving him 
a haU^enny, and the moral observation quoted 
before. But Mr. Lovewell s benevolent scheme 
was not to be carried into execution, for the 
small boy, seeing that it took some time to 
overtake the runaway hat, and also observing 
at the same time that it was getting rapidly 
dark, resolved to turn the hat to his own 
account, as he rightly thought he should not 
get anything like its value from the lawfiil 
owner. Had he been strictly honest he would 
not have done such a thing ; but as it wa8> 
being a child of circumstances, occupied in 
selling matches, and not having received a 
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Sunday School education in early youth, he 
appropriated the hat to his own use, and was 
soon engaged in bartering for its value at an 
old clo' shop, while Mr. Lovewell was ex- 
pectantly awaiting his reappearance. 

" Dear me, how very disagreeable 1 " observed 
Mr. Lovewell for the second time that evening; 
this time, however, with more reason. "I 
think I will just step into this small shop and 
wait imtil that boy comes. He can't be much 
longer." 

But he was ; in &ct, a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, and still there was no sign of 
either boy or hat. Mr. Lovewell stepped to 
the door of Mrs. Cherry's small shop, for he 
had accidentally hit on hers, and anxiously 
looked down the street. He scanned the 
horizon as though he were on a desolate 
island looking out for a sail But still no boy 
appeared. Mr. Lovewell took off his spec- 
tacles, wiped them with his handkerchief, as 
though previously they had impeded his sight, 
and once more looked down the street. He 
saw the lamps extending into perspective^ like 

Vol i.— L 
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lighthouses at sea ; but, alas, they spoke no 
comfort to his souL He explained to Mra 
Cherry his distress, and that good lady ob- 
served that it would have been piore sensible 
if he had gone after the hat himself than 
allowed a street boy to do so, whom he had 
never seen before, and probably never would 
again. 

Mr. Lovewell was getting of the same 
opinion, and, in the height of his exasperation at 
the boy, himself, and everything and everybody 
else, he said, " Damn that boy," before he 
could stop himself 

Now Mr. Lovewell was a remarkably good 
man ; in fact, his piety was only exceeded by 
his self-respect ; so when he had relieved his 
feelings in this manner he immediately began 
endeavouring to exculpate himself 

"It's enough to make a saint swear," he 
observed. 

"And Heaven knows you aren't one, if 
looks is anything," mentally observed Mrs. 
Cherry, for she had not been prepossessed by 
his physiognomy. 
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It being a noteworthy feet that women have 
strong prejudices, this was hardly strange ; for 
Mr. Lovewell had such an appearance of good- 
ness that Mra Cherry immediately took a 
dislike to him. He was a philanthropist all 
over. This feet was self-evident in the cut of 
his coat and the extra stiflBiess of his collar. 

Everything about him was irreproachable, 
down to his boots, which had that peculiar 
creakiness always identified with the salt of 
the earth. When he spoke, a bland smile 
played on his feee ; when silent, a " peace-be- 
with-you '' expression lurked at the comers of 
his moutL Mrs. Cherry's astonishment, then, 
was not to be wondered at when this gen- 
tleman, who was the pink and pattern of 
propriety, used the objectionable term before 
mentioned. 

"Of course, my good woman," he observed 
to Mrs. Cherry, ** damn may be used in several 
ways. There is nothing particularly wrong in 
the word itseljF— it is merely a prejudice people 
have against it. The Latin is damnarej and 
the French damner^ and it really means nothing 
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more than to condemn. And I ask," said Mr. 
Lovewell, placing his left hand under his coat- 
tail and raising the right with the middle 
finger extended — ^for he was an orator, and 
action, we are told, is the first principle of 
oratory — " and* I ask if that boy is not worthy 
of condemnation for taking what does not 
belong to him ? He may be sure his sin will 
find him out" ^ 

" I'm not so sure of that," returned Mrs. 
Cherry; "maybe it doesn't know where he 
Uvea" 

Mr. Lovewell opened his eyes in surprise, 
and was about to expoimd the Law and the 
Prophets to her, to conclude with the losses 
she sustained by not being better acquainted 
with Holy Writ. Here was an opportimity 
for displaying his philanthropy, and it would 
not be dearly purchased even at the cost of a 
new hat I 

Now Tom Brown had been kept working 
late that evening, and had not had tea, so it 
is to be supposed he was not in the most 
amiable mood this particular evening. TTia 
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mind naturally ran on the hardship of having 
to work like a slave at D'Eyncourt, LoveweU, 
and Co.'s, Wideacre Lane, City, whilst people 
who had been bom under a more fortimate 
star could gratify their propensities, to say 
nothing of not having to slave merely to keep 
body and soul from parting company. This 
was the tenor of his thoughts, and he, as a 
matter of course, began thinking about his 
imcle. 

"My imcle, hey," he said, "and a nice, 
affectionate relative he is, to be sure. What 
did he say to me to-day ? Ah, if ever I forget, 
the longest day I live," said Tom, clenching 
his fist, and breathing very hard. " A pauper 
dependent on his bounty, indeed 1 I'll let him 
know 1 The day will come when I shall look 
down on hiTn with contempt, and spurn him, 
thus—!" 

Suiting the action to the word, Tom gave a 
most tremendous kick ; but, instead of falling 
on his imcle, it was just in time for a dog, 
whom Fate had sent round the comer two 
minutes before. The poor brutie whined in a 
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most piteous maimer, and Tom, being really 
very tender-hearted, stopped to look at the ^ 
miserable animal as it lay on the pavement. 
It appeared to be half-starved, and Tom was 
so touched by the beseeching look in its eyes 
that he resolved to take it home with him. 

" It seems a poor, forsaken, friendless being 
like myself," he said, " and * a feUow-feeling 
makes tLS wondrous kind ;' so I'll take it along 
with me, and get Mra Cherry to look after 
it." It was not very heavy, so he took it up 
in his arms ; the dog not resisting, but licking 
his hand in dumb gratitude. " Poor brute,' 
said Tom, " it has evidently been put out of 
doors to starva I don't suppose it has any 
name; well, *give a dog — ' so I must be 
carefiil in my choica And thinking of dogs 
reminds me of Mr. Lovewell's fiivourite ob- 
servation, that Foppe is a * sly dog ; ' and 
thinking of Mr. LoveweU, I wish that gentle- 
man was — . Why if he isn't Aere," said Tom, 
stopping short in astonishment ; for his last 
idea had carried him up to Mra Cherry's 
>door ; and he was about to enter when 
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he saw Mr. Lovewell, who had just come to 
the resolution we left him with a short time 
ago ; and had his finger extended in an im- 
posing manner. Tom entered with the dog 
in his arma Mr. Lovewell's finger was still 
extended, and in his astonishment he forgot 
to put it down again. 

"Hallo — a — ^a — Brown. What are you 
doing here this time of night, with a dog, 
above aU ? I really do hope you do not keep 
bad hours as a rule." Tom explaiiied that 
this was where he lived. " Oh, Brown — ^a — 
a — ^I have had a slight misfortune, a — I wish 
you would — Bt — go to the nearest hatt.er's and 
procure me another hat," said Mr. Lovewell, 
giving him a sovereign. 

Tom did as he was asked, and soon returned. 
Mr. LoveweU wished him good night in a 
very patronising manner, and promised Mrs. 
C. to call again; which promise Mrs. C. 
sincerely hoped would never be fiilfilled. 

" So that yoimg rascal spends his evenings 
dog-fighting, and heaven knows what," solilo- 
quised Mr. Lovewell, as he proceeded to his 
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destination. " I must see if there can't be 
an alteration; it will never do to have an 
immoral employ^ — ^might corrupt the others — 
' one black sheep — ' " ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Well, I'm glad that old fellow has gone," 
quoth Mrs. Cherry to Tom, " I never did in 
all my life see such a starchy, etuck-up, proud, 
and disagreeable old bloke. I'm only sorry 
for his wife. I'll be bound he leads her the 
life of a martyr. But it's alius the women as 
has to be martyrs to the men." 

Tom informed Mrs. C. that the gentleman 
whom she was abusing was his master, whereat 
Mrs. C. waxed eloquent on the idea of that 
" pillandtropic gen'l'man" (as she termed 
him) keeping Tom till that time of night 

" It is a burning shame," she said. 

" Never mind that just now, Mrs. Cherry ; 
see if you can't find a warm comer for this ' 
dog, and something for it to eat. It seema 
himgry enough, poor beast." 

" Well, Mr. Brown, though I shouldn't say 
it, you are the best, kindest-hearted, most 
tenderest young genTman as ever I see. You 
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just remind me of the late Mr. C, who*d rise 
to say, says he, ' Now, missis, don't you never 
hurt a dumb animal, nor put on it, 'cause it 
can't stick up for itself ; and though it's me as 
says it that shouldn't, I never did, and, what's 
more, I never will.' " 

Matters being thus amicably arranged, Tom 
went up to his poorly-fttmished room and had 
tea, occasionally throwing the dog a scrap of 
bread, which sign of fiivour it acknowledged 
by wagging its tail in a manner that showed 
gratitude was not altogether extinct, as some 
cynical writers would have us believe. 

When Tom had finished his tea, and Mrs. 
C. had straightened the small round table, 
he took out his MSS., and looked up to the 
ceiling for inspiration. It has been before 
observed that he had recently taken to the 
laudable occupation of writing poetry; and now 
all his spare moments, which were few enough, 
with the exception of the time he took to write 
to Bertie, were occupied in writing poetry; 
for the greatest ambition of his life was to 
become a poet — ^to write something that should 
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make his name live in the hereafter. What 
impossible ideas he had conceived, and im- 
practicable schemes he had thought of in that 
lonely chamber of his ; what aerial castles he 
had erected, and filled these imsubstantial 
buildings with equally imsubstantial ideals of 
loveliness, of truth I But he yras young, and 
though he had seen something of the world, 
he knew little of what a hard, cold, practical, 
sneering, unpoetical world it was. He did 
not know of the existence of a race who lived 
by crying down the aspirations of youthfiil 
genius. He did not know of these blood- 
suckers, who blast the hopes of so many in the 
bud, and consign them to an untimely grave, 
unwept, unhonoured, and imsung 1 

It was the old, old story; the drama in 
real life, which has been acted so often 
with strong realistic effects, such as bottles of 
laudanum and a pauper's funeral Oh, how 
many young lives have been blighted, how 
many souls destroyed, by this striving after 
Fame — ^the Fame that will not come I What 
youthful dreams have not been dreamt under 
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the rafters of ^these humble London garrets ! 
What visions of fotnre fortune have been 
indulged in — ^perhaps a mother and sister who 
are in poverty, to help ; or a young and lovely 
being who might be possessed by the dreamer, 
if— ah, that impossible "if" — ^he were only 
famous, or could seU his worka But, alas! 
these " voices of the night " are only voices. 
Like siren-songs they lure the youthftd poet 
on to destruction ; and this sweetest siren- 
melody afterwards sounds dissonant as the 
wails of the damned in the ears of him who 
has been unwittingly allured thereby. 

But Tom had not yet come to this stage. 
The fever had only just set in. The delirium 
came on him at times, and then he seemed to 
hear voices saying, ' " You will be femous 
in the Future." Sometimes his mind re- 
verted to the Past; his dear dead mother 
came before his eyes. Often he saw her 
bending over him with an inefl^ble look in 
her eyea She smiled so sweetly on him that 
he was encouraged ; forgot past failures — ^pre- 
sent trials; and looked forward with the 
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telescope of feith and hope to the fax-off 
Future, which it brought near. 

Tom had been looking up at the ceiling for 
some time, to- see if any ideas were there, but 
so fer he had looked in vain; the ideas, if 
there, were so concealed and covered over 
by cobwebs, that it was an impossibility to 
find them. " I suppose the afflatus is not on 
me to-night," soliloquised he. " I have been 
waiting for the inspiration of the moment, and 
here the moment has come, but not the in- 
spiration. Well, I will read what I have 
written ; so here goes." He took a MS. from 
the little round table, placed himself in an 
imposing attitude, looked at the dog, and 
read as follows : — 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 

The old Love lies 'neath the cypress shade, 

The amaranth watches ever; 
'Neath the churchyard mould my darling's laid — 

The old Love — ^lost for ever. 

Like the gentle swan she died in song, 

The cushat singeth never ; 
Her soul flew out as she sailed along — 

My old Love — ^lost for ever. 
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Still floats that song on the evening air. 

Liquid, melodious, ever ; 
Her sweet voice comes like an angel-prajer — 

My old Love — ^lost for ever. 

In the spectre-haunted night she sings, 

She sings to me for ever ; 
The gentle breeze from her rustling wings 

Fanneth mj hot cheeks ever. 

Her angel voice speaks to me of love, 

Of love that nought can sever ; 
A new Love descending from above, 

Fresh as the purple heather. 

The new Love lives but for me alone, 

I live to her for ever; 
Our mutual song is a monotone — 

" Nothing but death shall sever." 

The violet blooms far from worldly din, 

The dews of heaven fall ever ; 
In her tiny cup she shuts them in. 

And there they sleep for even 

My new Love lives where the violets grow, 

Fll be the dewdrops ever; ^ 
111 rest my head on her bosom's snow^ 

And there 111 lie for ever. 

The violets die,' and the stars grow old, 

The moon it changeth ever ; 
Htr love is a gem of price untold. 

My new Love— loVd for ever I 
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Tom delivered the foregoing with great 
success ; and, if earnestness were the criterion 
of greatness, he would assuredly have stood a 
good chance, for he felt every word he uttered, 
lived every idea he conceived. Ah, in this 
occupation he could withdraw from the common 
every-day life. He could create for his longing 
soul visions Elysian of serenest happiness, 
poetised forms of ideal beauty. He could 
waft himself away from his lowly lodging to a 
higher sphere, where, sitting cahn above the 
dull world's turmoil, he could look down on 
the seething, moving mass, and see the springs 
of all their actions, the strings which kept th6 
puppet-show going. 

He was ia space, where endless planets 
were revolving according to immutable laws. 
He looked on the different heavenly bodies, 
and learned to regard them as friends ; or he 
was up ia the glorious empyrean soaring with 
the lark, singing his sweet songs at heaven's 
gate. Anon, he would alight on the summit 
of some snow-clad mountain, and his angelic 
melody would strike dumb the birds of prey 
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that clave the air. Winging thence his aerial 
flight, he would shelter in some copse, where 
Nature in her loveliest garb was to be seen, 
and swell the chorus of the feathered tribes, or 
murmur with the flowing rivulet. Then he 
would pour forth his heaven-inspired strain in 
the ears of some love-lorn maiden, and the 
light would return to her eye, the bloom to 
her cheek. 

This was Tom's life. He did not live^ 
whilst he was toiling and slaving at business, 
for mere bodily food. No ; his soul, his Psyche, 
did not live on gross earthly matter : there 
was manna prepared in the ambrosial grove 
through which he nightly wandered. What 
seasons of hope ; what times of despaur I Now 
he was bound to be successful ; again there 
was no chance. 

Oh, God I the brave young hearts caged, 
cabined, confined, who have pined away, beat- 
ing their wings against the prison bars I Only 
to be free, to breathe the sweet, fresh air, to 
bathe in the warm sunlight, and imbibe in- 
spiration from Helicon's harmonious spring. 
Only one chance. 
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Such were the wild, bewildering thoughts 
which passed through Tom Brown's brain — 
such the discipline through which he was 
passing to make his life noble, good. 

On this particular October night he felt very 
low, and as the autumn winds moaned and 
sighed around his chamber he thought of 
Bertie, his dear sister, and wondered how she 
was getting on. Then he thought of his 
mother, for somehow in his mind was a kind 
of connecting link between his mother and 
sister, and he never thought of one but 
instantly the image of the other presented 
itself Then he began thinking over Bertie's 
last letter to him, which was filled with a long 
account of the harvest-home, and also told 
him a lot about Bessie D'Eyncourt Very 
dear had Bessie become to Bertie, and she 
never wrote to Tom without enlarging on 
Bessie's beauty and goodness. Tom was 
thus quite familiar with Bessie D'Eyncourt, 
though he had never seen her; and, almost 
imconsciously to himself, he had given her 
name to the ideal he had conceived. Not in 
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words, but in his secret soul, when he wrote 
verses to Lenore, or any other divinity, he was 
writing to his ideal, and unwittingly in his 
secret thoughts he had enshrined Bessie as 
his idol. This was a worship of faitL There 
was uo real, tangible substance. It was merely 
a poetic thought conceived in the womb of lus 
brain — ^an original notion. 

The thought wanted shape, form, tangi- 
bility : the notion required realising — ^making 
perceptible to feeling as to sight. This pure 
Platonic love is perhaps the noblest form of the 
great passion, the passion so well called ruling, 
for when this takes possession of a man's soul 
is not every other passion subject to this one 
strong, dominant idea ? Is not reason itself 
frequently ignored ? But stiQ, though the 
love of an ideal may be the purest form of 
love, yet the love of a reality — a something 
that is, not belonging 'to the has been or will 
b^— is infinitely superior. One can think, 
think of love,^ till the imagination actually 
deludes the individual into the belief that he 
is in love. 

Vol. i— K. 
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But oh, reader, if you have merely experi- 
enced this form of love there is something yet 
in store for you — b, happiness too vast for the 
mind to conceive of, a joy too great to be 
symbolised by vain, weak words I 

Tom had meanwhile fellen asleep. It 
was quite natural that he should dream, 
equally natural that his dreams should be of 
love ; for were not all his waking dreams on 
this same all-engrossing subject ? And phy- 
siologists tell us that what has occupied our 
minds in the day-time is sure to return to us 
at night, though maybe in some strange form. 
Tom dreamt that he saw Bertie and Bessie 
walking together on a cliff, rising high above 
the sea-line, and against whose storm-beaten 
front the wild waves dashed in fiiry. The 
girls could hardly keep their precarious footing 
on the edge of the cliff Ah I a great gust. 
It was sure to take them over. Tom shouted 
to them, but they heeded not his warning cry ; 
and in another moment, locked in each other's 
arms, they disappeared. Agony \mutterable 1 
Tom could not stir to save them. Spell- 
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bound. Sister and idol at one stroke. Then 
a voice said the following monody whilst the 
sad sea-waves played an Orpheus-like accom- 
paniment : — 

AUTUMN WINDS. 

The sad autumn winds are moaning 

As they sweep through the leafless trees, 
And as we sit still in the gloaming 

And list to the whispering breeze : 
It takes to itself many voices, 

Which beckon us back to the past, 
In tones sad and solemn as dirges. 

Like surges of sea — ^tempest-tost. 
Ding dong — ding dong, 
Is the burden of their song, 
Tolling for the summer days past and gone, 
And the dreary winter-time coming on. 

The fierce autumn winds are roaring. 

As they rush o'er the wild bleak heath ; 
And the murky clouds are lowering, 

Like grisly phantoms of death ! 
While the storm-spirits on the wing 
' Do chaunt as the fierce winds blow, 
And the harbingers of midnight sing 
A requiem strange and low. 

Ding dong — ding dong, 
Is the refrain of their song, 
Chaunting for the summer-flowers dead and gone. 
And the joyless winter-time coming on. 
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The sweet summer days are now o'er, 

But mem'ry will cling to the past ; 
And the love that I bore my Lenore 

Will ever remain to the last : 
When e'en mem'ry itself shall expire, • 

And all be in darkness and gloom. 
In the blackness of midnight a star shall arise 

To illumine the shade of her tomb. 
Lenore — Lenore I 
Lost love — Lenore 1 
The spirits sing as they speed to the shore 
Where Death and his brother reign evermore. 

And her corse lies cold in the sod, 

Where the sad autumn winds do blow ; 
But her fresh young soul doth dwell with God, 

Far away from the winter-snow : 
Removed by Him from this world of strife. 

To a region of rest above. 
Where no sin can embitter her life, 

For the King of that kingdom is love ! 
Lenore — not lost, 
But — gone before ! 
The angels say as they pass on the way 
That leads to the haven of perfect day ! 
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CHAPTER IX 

THROWS A LITTLE LIGHT ON MR. LOVEWELL*S 
CHARACTER. 

Divinity of Hell ! 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. 

R LOVEWELL had not forgotten his 
^ ptomise to himself that he would see if 
an alteration could not be made in the personnel 
of the establishment of D'Eynconrt and Co. 
From the first there had existed in his mind a 
strong prejudice against Tom Brown, and he 
resolved, if ever opportimity occurred, that 
he would dispense with his services. What 
caused his prejudice it would have been 
difficult to determine, as, indeed, how few 
prejudices can be satisfitctorily accounted for ? 
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But in any case Tom Brown was third person 
singular, objective case, and not a proper noun, 
but very improper. Mr. Lovewell may Have 
objected to Tom s name, as it was a theory of 
Mr. Lovewell s, cL la Mr. Shandy, that accord- 
ing to a name the individual was good, bad, 
or indifferent, as the case might be. For 
instance, on the principle of place aux dames, 
who ever heard of a Lavinia who was not 
chaste ; of a Helen who was not beautiM ; of 
a Betsy Jane who was not a cook ; or of a 
Mary Ann who was not a housemaid. It is 
an acknowledged fact that Kates are mis- 
chievous romps, Lucys are unusually shy ; so, 
according to Mr. Lovewell, whatever name a 
person may be called by in his infency had 
a direct influence for good or evil on his after- 
life. Leaving the feir sex, and just glancing 
at a few masculine names, whoever knew 
a William who was not gentlemanly and 
generous; a Charles who was not vain and 
conceited ; a Robert who was hot proud, 
lustftd, and deceitfiil ; a Judas who was not 
a traitor ; or a Tom who was not a conglo- 
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meration of all the evil in the names already 
mentioned? Mr. Lovewell had a brother 
who had turned out badly. He had been 
intended for the Church, but unfortimately — 
or perhaps fortunately for Holy Church — ^he 
had early taken a liking to women and wine, 
and so had been shipped to foreign parts, like 
a piece of cloth which is mildewed, or some 
merchandise which is unsaleable at home. 
The name of Mr. Lovewell's scapegrace brother 
was TonL Mr. Lovewell had not heard jfrom 
him for years, though this did not trouble him 
greatly, for being much occupied with the 
cause of the Cuban slaves and other philan- 
thropic and religious works, it is not to be 
supposed that he was to be turned aside from 
the paths of rectitude and duty by any 
thoughts of a brother who had disgraced him. 
Of course, if Mr. Lovewell had owned him as a 
brother, it would at once have put a premium 
upon vice by showing that even those who 
kept the company of wantons could be acknow- 
ledged in respectable society; so Mr. LoveweU 
had acted in accordance with this Christian 
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principle, and followed out the Bible rule to 
the best of his ability, to " let brotherly love 
continue." Mr. Lovewell was considerate 
enough to let it continue — ^in abeyance. 

The narration of this little incident in 
the life of Mr. Lovewell is usefiil in showing 
one of his reasons of dislike to Tom Brown. 
It would have been exceedingly difficult 
to have analysed Mr. Lovewell's brains 
to discover the other reasons, for a very- 
good one, viz., when Nature had been 
engaged on his formation, she had been so 
exhausted by forming the heart and liver, 
that she had omitted a corresponding portion 
of what should have been his brain. It may, 
however, be observed here, that with her pro- 
verbial plan of recompense, what Mr. Lovewell 
lacked in the brain had been more than made 
up for in other portions of his body. Anothel* 
cause of Mr. Lovewell's dislike to Tom Brown 
was that he seemed an imcommon youth — ^a 
cut above the ordinary ; and being very com- 
mon and very ordinary himself, he naturally 
objected to any one, especially a " hemployd," 
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as he said, taking airs to himself and pretend- 
ing to he better than other people. For Mr. 
Lovewell had risen from the ranks, as he had 
informed Tom the first time of seeing him, 
and so was a parvenu par excellence. Not 
that there is any disgrace in having risen from 
the ranks ; it is a noble thing to strive to lift 
oneself above the level of class and better 
one's position ; but there is a certain class of 
people who have risen from le fumier, and 
though they may dress in purple and fine 
linen there is still the unsavoury odour; and 
though they may fare sumptuously every day 
they feel out of place, and would be infinitely 
better picking up the grains from their old 
feeding-spot. 

Mr. Lovewell had accumulated his money 
by scraping and sharp practice— by chicaneiy 
and corruption. He had made a compact 
with Pluto in his youthfiil days — ^and to 
do him justice, on the principle of giving 
the devil his due, it had been a bond Jide 
compact. When Mr. Lovewell had amassed 
a fair sum, he had considerably augmented it 
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by marrying the daughter of an exceedingly 
wealthy farmer^ who, glad to get rid of her, 
had given her ^. handsome dower ; so, putting 
this and that together, it will be seen that 
Mr. LoveweU had contrived to amass a consi- 
derable fortune. True, Mrs. Lovewell was a 
vulgar woman, but what was that to him ; 
did he not himself belong to the plebs. ? Then 
he became acquainted with Mr. D'Eyncourt — 
first as a servant ; but by dint of untiring 
energy and industry, also an occasional prying 
into affairs that did not belong to him, he had 
become quite invaluable and confidential to 
Mr. D'Eyncourt; who, when he foimd out 
that Mr. Lovewell had discovered his secret, 
considered it advisable to take him into part- 
nership. 

Mr. Lovewell was accordingly the junior 
partner, though considerably older in reality. 
By means of his knowledge of Mr. D'Eyn- 
court's aflfeirs he had contrived to induce that 
worthy gentleman to marry his only daughter, 
Lavinia, it must be admitted greatly against 
the free-will of Mr. D'Eyncourt. But still 
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Miss Lavinia was ptetty, would have a good 
dowry, and his alternative was ruin, starva- 
tion, and^ — — . 

So Alfred Brown had married Lavinia Love- 
weU : they two had become one flesh, and this 
piece de resistance, by a special clause in the 
will of Squire D'Eyncourt, of Eyncourt HaU, 
gentleman, had changed its name from Brown 
to D'Eyncourt. 

Now Mr. Lovewell had been averse, from 
the very first to having Tom Brown at any 
price ; but seeing his partner obstinate on this 
point he had ultimately given in, though 
observing that Mr. D'Eyncourt was weak and 
foolish, and would be ruined yet by giving 
way to his better propensities — ^a fate, by 
the way, by no means likely to overtake Mr. 
LovewelL 

Mr. Lovewell saw the danger of having 
Tom Brown always about. A word, a slip, 
might undo years. It was almost like living 
on a reef thrown up by volcanic agency : the 
top may be covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
everything appear secure, when, without any 
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previous warning, the reef may disappear by 
means of the same agencies that caused it, 
and the inhabitant, dwelling in fancied secu- 
rity, be engulfed in the general destruction. 
This thought was anything but reassuring ; so 
taking all these things into consideration, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that Mr. Love- 
well had determined to bring all his moral 
influence to bear on his partner, to induce 
him to send Tom Brown adrift. 

In addition to this, Mrs. Cherry would cer- 
tainly have told Tom of the bad language he 
used on the memorable adventure of the hat, 
and Tom would thus see that all his goodness 
was mere seeming — his religious professions 
merely professions ; and that he was verily a 
hypocrite. This result, arrived at by the pro- 
cess of inductive reasoning, was very provoking, 
to say the least of it. " So the long and short 
of it is," said Mr. Lovewell, as he halted at 
the warehouse door before entering, "the long 
and short of it is, that that yoimg rascal will 
have to go." 

Mr. Lovewell had more difficulty than he 
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had anticipated in getting liis partner's con- 
sent to tliis arrangement; and it was only 
when he had brought the extra moral pressure 
to bear (and it may be observed that it was 
notfree-wHl agency, but a will altogether dif- 
ferent) that Mr. D'Eyncourt had been induced 
to give his reluctant consent to the proposition. 
For, to do Mr. D'Eyncourt justice, he was 
better than his partner. There were times in 
his life when he would have given all his pos- 
sessions to have been enabled to stand up and 
say, " I am an honest man." There were 
moments of supreme agony when he would 
have given even his most cherished hope of 
expiating his sin to have annulled the past — 
the past which he would gladly have forgotten, 
but could not forget; it was seared on his 
memory by the branding-iron of retribution. 
Talk of going to helL He lived there already ; 
but it was of his own creation. His agony 
could not be intensified: no mere physical 
pain could add to his punishment. The 
memory of the past was constantly before him, 
like an open book — ^yes, and instead of being 
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printed with black, the pages were all smeared 
and blood-red Every paragraph was pointing 
its red finger at him; every sentence was 
crying out against him ; the very words were 
words of condemnation; and what should 
have been the spotless margin was stained 
with human blooA Though tears had rolled 
over it like rivers it would not wash the tell- 
tale marks away: perhaps they were rather 
feinter whilst the salt tears yet were moist ; 
but it was so hot that soon the tears vanished, 
and nothiQg remained but the blood-red 
letters, all saying, as with one voice, *' Thou 
art the man! " 

When Mrs. Brown had died, he had pro- 
mised his conscience to provide for her 
orphaned children, and thus stifle its cries, 
or at least make them less audibla He had 
accordingly taken Bertie to his own home, ai 
we have seen, whilst he had placed Tom in 
his warehouse,' where, in any case, he would 
not absolutely starve. He had felt just a 
shade better after the completion of these 
good works, though his heavy responsibility 
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still remained Yet this was a little lighten- 
ing of the burden, and the taking away even 
a feather's weight from such a burden would 
have been desirable. 

And now this additional weight was to be 
added to his load again, for Mr. Lovewell had 
entered, and was walking slowly upstairs to 
the private Qj£ce. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt was in a very low frame of 
mind that morning, and, as he sat in his easy 
chair before the blazing fire, lookingdown to the 
groimd (it is a strange fact that when thinking 
of the past, people invariably look on the 
ground), he began thinking of the old days 
when he knew no sin — ^when he and his 
brother Arthur were all the world to each 
other. He thought of their boyish sports, how 
they shared all their joys and sorrows, how 
they skated on the same pond, and read from 
the same books, and even slept together. 
How often had he put his arm round his 
brother s waist, while they talked, as all boys 
will, of the time when they would be men. 
And then he thought of his mother. Oh, 
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God ! what would she have thought if she had 
lived to see him take his brother s inheritance, 
and kiU him legally ? Yes, they had knelt 
together at her knee, and lisped their childish 
prayers to heaven in unison of voice. Would 
not those prayers of innocence and boyhood 
be hurled back on his head, like pure white 
snowflakes stained by contact with this sinful 
earth ? Oh, but for one short hour to feel as 
he used to feel ! And how happy they had 
been until that time they both saw Elsie 
D'Eyncourt 1 Alas ! though she was so pure, 
so good, so beautiful, she wrecked two lives, 
and one for all eternity. And then, ah, then I 
he tried to shut out her image — ^her pale, sad 
face, with no trace of upbraiding in it. If she 
had only reviled him, been bitter to him, it 
would have been more endurable ; but no, 
there was ever the same sweet face, pale with 
constant watching and sorrow ; its eyes looked 
on his, followed his every action, accompanied 
hiTn wherever he went; and often in the solemn 
season of the night came between him and the 
wife of his bosom. Ah, those eyes I was he 
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to be for ever haunted by them ? Would 
they accompany him to hell ? he asked himself 
desperately. It would almost be a relief to 
get there, if he could only escape that vifiion. 
They were always looking at him, in the bright 
day time and the lonely watches of the night, 
among friends or relations. He had travelled 
over half the world, but still they followed 
him ; and never, never more would fade from 
his remembrance the sweet, pale face and the 
reproachftil eyes of lovely Elsie D'Eyncourt. 

Mr. Lovewell's heavy step on the stairs 
disturbed his reverie, and he half started at 
the soimd as it approached nearer, as though 
it were the footfall of Fate coming to consign 
him to his everlasting doom. 

" Nice morning this for autimm," observed 
Mr. LoveweU. 

" Yes," said Mr. D'Eyncourt, reflectively. 

** What's up this morning, eh?" asked 
Mr. LovewelL "You seem rather glxmi. 
Nothing wrong in business, I hope?" he 
asked, growing suddenly anxious ; but seeing 
his partner nod a negative, he resumed: 

Vol. i.— L. 
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" Liver got out of order, I'll be bound, through 
this harvest-home affidr of youra By the way, 
how is my dear Lavioia ? I haven't seen her 
for a long time." 

Mr. D'Eyncourt waa engaged in moodily 
poking the fire aad looking at its bright 
cheery light, and did not reply. Mr. Lovewell 
repeated his question ; this time looking Mr. 
D'Eyncourt fiill m the face. Mr. D'Eyncourt 
replied, that " she was all right for anything 
he knew to the contrary," and lapsed into 
silence agaro. • 

" What the devil is the matter with you ?" 
asked Mr. Lovewell, for he never att^npted 
any religious disguise with his partner. 
"What the devil is the matter with youl 
Has anything gone wrong ? I ask once more." 

" Matter enough," rejoined Mr. D'Eyncourt, 
"and something has gone wrong, if you parti- 
cularly wish to know, as you seem so interested 
in my a^irs ; in feet. I may observe," sneered 
Mr. D'Eyncourt, "that you always took a 
most unaccountable iixterest in all my busi- 
ness." 
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Mr. Lovewell looked at his partner in a 
cold, piercing manner, but did not say any- 
thing ; it was not his cue. Mr. D'Eyncourt 
continued, — 

" K you must know, and I suppose if I 
don^t tell you your loving daughter will" 
(Mr. LoveweU gave such a look here that Mr. 
D'Eyncourt dropped his exceedingly bitter 
tone, and said in a lower and more natural 
voice) — "The fiw5t is, LoveweU, I am very 
much put out this morning ; and, as you sur- 
mised, it was the harvest-home. What do 
you imagine I found out when I went to Fair- 
leigh last week-end ? " 

Mr. Lovewell suggested pilfering of orchards, 
dissatisfied tenants, home afl^s disordered, 
&c. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt said, interrupting him, 
" Well, my son Harry is in love with Bertie 
Brown, sister to Tom Brown, you know. 
What d'ye think of that ? Enough for one 
morning, isn^t it ? " 

Mr. Lovewell assented. It certainly was 
enough, and more than enough, for here was 
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the chance of all their little private plans 
being upset, and the couple of them sent to 
Botany Bay, or — . Mr. Lovewell instinctively 
raised his hand to his throat and unloosed his 
stock. '* Awfully hot in this room, D'Eyncourt. 
I wonder how you can stand such a monster 
fire ; though after aU," said he, jocularly, *' it 
may be nothing to that one the parsons teU 
us about, eh ? " 

, Mr. D'Eyncourt was in no mood for jesting 
this morning, so said, savagely, " that if Mr. 
LoveweU had any advice to offer he should 
feel obliged, and if not, why, of course — '' 

This is the second time this morning, 
thought Mr. Lovewell. 

" Oh, oh, my friend, you are getting re- 
bellious and kicking, are you? I'll put 
something sharp for you to kick against if you 
don't look out." 

During these mental reflections Mr. Love- 
^ well had been resting his chin upon his hand, 
smoothing it in a reflective manner, and ap- 
parently cogitating deeply. 

" It seems to me," he said aloud, ** that 
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the best thing you can do will be to send her 
instantly about her business; and to make a 
clean job, get rid of that devil of a brother of 
hers, and be well quit of the lot. For my own 
part,*' continued Mr. Lovewell, ^* I don't care 
if they go to perdition to-morrow. As for 
that yoimg Tom Brown he will go, in any 
case, before long." 

"I couldn't do that, Lovewell, I reaUy 
couldn't. Think of all that aflfeir," — ^he looked 
cautiously around — "You know what I mean," 
he said, speaking in a lower tone. 

" Oh, damn that," said Mr. Lovewell, wax- 
ing eloquent, for whenever he appeared in his 
true character he was always most eloquent, 
or at least most expressive in his epithets. 
"You're not going to turn chicken-hearted 
now, after all this time," said Mr. Lovewell, 
" because if you are, the sooner you prepag:e 
for * thy kingdom come' the better." 

Mr. D'Eyncourt looked alarmed. James 
LoveweU had never spoken like this before. 

" What do you mean ? " he demanded. 

" Mean ! why just this, that if you are going 
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to run the risk of keeping Tom Brown liere^ 
when he may discover the forgery of the will 
any day in a thousand diflferent ways, that I 
shall look to myself, and get out of the whole 
job as soon as I can.'- 

" Why you don't intend to inform, do you ? " 
asked Mr. D'Eyncourt, growing ashy pale ; 
" but even if you were to do so, were not you 
a party to the forgery by concealing it ? " 

" Do you suppose any one would believe 
that, when I went and informed ? " he asked, 
exultingly; "and, besides, where are the 
proofs 1" 

Mr. D'Eyncourt had forgotten that at the 
time of the forgery he had been alone in the 
transaction : that it was since then Mr. 
LoveweU had discovered his affairs. He 
cursed him mentally, but what could he do ? 
He was perfectly helpless in his hands ; 
and Mr. LoveweU might, if so inclined, crush 
him like a spider would a fly. 

Oh, God! these frightful compKcations. 
Whichever way he turned but one, ruin — ^utter 
ruin, disgrace, and beggary stared him in the 
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fexje. A felon's prison and the executioner 
awaited him if discovered — ^for forgery was a 
capital crime. Every way but one ; and that 
one consigned the orphans of the woman he 
had loved so madly to the tender mercies of a 
hard, cold world ; perhaps starvation, misery, 
death I But it was his only chance, '' and all 
that a man hath will he give for his life." 
Alfred D'Eynoourt's resolution was taken; 
the die was cast ; Tom and Bertie Brown 
were once more to be cast forth on the world's 
ocean, to toss about like waifs and strays 
on its billows, and peradventure sink to 
rise no more. 
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LIFE OR DEATH?— DEATH! 

What if some little payne the passage have 

That makes frayle flesh to Feare the bitter wave, 

Is not short payne well borne that brings long ease. 

And lays the soule to sleepe in quiet grave, 

Sleepe after toyle — ^port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre — death after life does greatly please. 




^HEN Mr. D'Eyncourt had come to the 
cO^ conclusion noticed in the preceding 
chapter, he determined to act upon it instanter. 
Accordingly, when Tom Brown presented 
himself the evening of the same day at the 
pay-office for his weekly wages, Mr. D'Eyn- 
court assumed his brusquest manner, sum- 
moned his bad angel to stifle any good impulse 
that might have else upset his schemes^ and 
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to Tom's exceeding aBtonishment addressed 
him as follows ; — 

" Oh, Brown'' (for he never acknowledged 
any relationship with Tom) "Oh, Brown, I am 
not at all satisfied with your conduct." 

" Not at all," chimed in Mr. LoveweU, with 
a bland smile on his face. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt contiaued : " When I took 
you, sir, after your mother's death, and placed 
you in my coimting-house, in the hope of pro- 
viding for your future (' Noble,' murmured 
Mr. LoveweU), instead of allowing you to 
starve, as you would otherwise assuredly have 
done (' Would that he had,' mentally ejacu- 
lated Mr. LoveweU), I did it from a stem 
sense of duty, and not because there was any 
obligation on my part." 

Mr. D'Eyncourt continued thus far, but at 
this poiut his conscience smote him — ^he saw 
those ever-haimtiDg eyes. 

Mr. LoveweU saw that the front was gettiug 
weakened, so he hastened with reserves from 
the rear. " I see my dear friend and partner 
is touched," he said, *' so I wiU interpret his 
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thoughts for him, and spare him the painful 
necessity he would otherwise be under of 
telling you aU he wishes." 

Tom was getting fiery, and felt his heart 
coming up into his mouth with righteous in- 
dignation, but he managed to control his 
feehngs until his eminently pious employer 
had concluded his moral observations. 

^*As my partner was saying,'' resumed 
Mr. Lovewell, " when he was so oTcrcome by 
a sense of your base ingratitude that he could 
not continue, when he placed you in our 
coimting-house it was not on accoimt of any 
obligation he was under, not because he was 
compelled to do so ; not that society would 
have termed him unkind or unjust had he not 
done so— oh no 1 It was simply and purely 
because his generous heart was touched ; his 
compassionate feelings were excited by your 
forlorn condition ; in imitation of our blessed 
Saviour, he came, 'to seek and to save that 
which was lost."'' 

" I wish he had never found me," thought 
Tom^ who was £9U3t getting so wroth that he 
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knew his good resolutions would break down 
before long, and bis pent-up feelings find an 
outlet. 

Mr. D'Ejucourt was meanwbile looking on 
the ground, occasionally giving an assenting 
" yes" when his partner looked interrogatively 
that way ; but feeling that, bad as he was, he 
was not such a consummate scoundrel as Mr. 
Lovewell, he allowed him to continue. 

"You were lost, and he foimd you; you 
were starving, and he giave you the means 
wherewith to satisfy the natural cravings of 
the body ; you were homeless, and he pro- 
vided a home ; friendless, and he became yoiur 
friend; and now—" asked Mr. Lovewell, 
breathing hard, and placing his left hand^ in 
the favourite position he assumed whilst 
speaking, "and now what return have you 
made for all this goodness ? You have wasted 
our valuable time ; grumbled at a little work ; 
gone m for dissipation, theatres, dog-%hting/' 
groaned Mr. Lovewell, looking up towards 
heaven. "You have recompensed evil for 
good, and now, as the Bible says, ^I will 
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repay' — No, I will not be interrupted," 
seeing Tom about to speak, "until I have 
said the few words I have to say. My obser- 
vations may be unpleasant, but the truth is 
always so ; and if you stare at me in such an 
impertinent manner, sir, I shall feel imder the 
necessity of having you instantly expelled/' 

Mr. Lovewell was fast working himself into 
a passion, a very easy task for any one desirous 
of so doing. 

Mr. D'Ejncourt was still admiring the floor, 
fearing to meet Tom's gaze. 

" Ingratitude," continued Mr. Lovewell, 
" ingratitude is the basest of crimes. Where 
do you think you wilL go ? Where do you 
think you will go (Mr. Lovewell placed the 
emphasis so as to make two different sen- 
tences) if you persist in your present conduct? 
I will not say any more, but merely indicate, 
on behalf of my partner and self, that we 
have no further need for your services." 

Tom tried to speak, but his voice was so 
choked by emotion, contempt, astonishment,' 
that he could scarcely articulate distinctly. 
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When he recovered himself, however, he said, 
in a bitter, contemptuous tone, every word of 
which pierced his imcle's breast like an arrow : 
"Words cannot express the gratitude I feel 
to my dear uncle for rescuing me from my 
destitution, for, as he has frequently informed 
me, I am a pauper dependent on his bounty. 
I am only astonished that my heart does not 
burst with its fulness of gratitude ; but, sir," 
looking at Mr. Lovewell, *'I had not the 
advantage of being brought up under such a 
Christian parent as you, and therefore have 
rather loose notions on various matters." 

Mr. Lovewell felt strongly inclined to thrash 
Tom for this last observation ; but seeing that 
Tom was thoroughly roused, and recollectiog 
his peace principles (see St. Paul's epistle), he 
merely raised his hands deprecatingly. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt felt that he was getting 
the worst of the strife, and when allusion was 
made to his brother (Tom's father), who had 
died before his birth, he kept silence, for he 
dared not speak. 

Tom accordingly continued, with increased 
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bitterness : " As for you, sir/' again fixing lis 
Bcomfiil gaze on Mr. Lovewell, " I shall ever 
remember you with esteem and respect ; and 
if ever I forget how you have treated me in 
this world, may the Lord forgive me if I forget 
in the next. I have nothing to add beyond 
that I leave you with a light heart. I appeal 
to God," said Tom, looking up, " to judge 
between you and me, between your cause and 
mine, and rest assured that He will reward 
your machinations as they deserve." 

Tom took up his cap, cast one long, last, 
scornful look on the coujde of hypocrites, and 
was just about to go down stairs when Mr. 
D'Ejuoourt said: "Notwithstanding your 
conduct, here is a month's wages in lieu of a 
month's notice." 

Tom took the money in his hand. It was 
about two pounds. He thought — ^This is 
rightfully mine : I have earned it. It will 
keep me from starvation. Shall I take it ? 
No, I will not touch it : I will starve rather. 

All this passed through his brain in a 
minute. He raised the money in his hand (it 
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was in silver), tlirew it violently on the floor, 
said, "Your money perish with you," and 
went down stairs like a madman. 

At first he walked with amazing rapidity, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left ; but gradually, as his passion subsided, he 
began to walk more slowly, and with less 
disorder in his looks, as it occurred to him he 
might be taken for a maniac; and then he 
began to feel his true position. He had not 
a Mend in London to whom he could apply 
for advice or assistaBce. He stood very little 
chance of obtaining another situation any- 
where, as winter was approaching, and with it 
the dead season in trade as in other things ; 
and how could he possibly get a place any- 
where with no recommendation, for he could 
not expect a recommend now from his uncle 
or Mr. Lovewell ? He began to feel that there 
was a league against him, some &tal influence 
at work, against which it was useless to con- 
tend. He saw the finger-post of Fate pointing 
the way to destruction. He heard a vnld, 
confused murmur of voices^ whidi whispered 
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horrid, maddening thoughts to his excited 
brain ; his hopes blighted, his youthftJ dreams 
dissipated, his visions of fame vanished, his 
most cherished aspirations nipped in the bud 
How could he become famous, if he had not 
food to keep up his bodily strength ? How 
could he live without money, without friends, 
without hope in the world ? 

He turned into one of the streets which led 
out of the main thoroughfare to the liver, and 
walked towards it. What led him that way ? 
There must be some occult influence always 
at work, shaping our lives — urging us on 
either to good or evil ; some mysterious power 
ever drawing, drawing, drawing, we know not 
whither; but we follow it blindly, and feel 
we cannot help ourselves. What is this 
power — ^this hidden source of all our actions ? 
Is it Fate or is it Providence ? Is it all mere 
blind chance, an irresistible inchnation, or is 
there " a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we will ?" Alas I poor humanity 
can scarcely tell. At times, when good in- 
fluences work within us, we feel there must 
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be ; there is a Father watching over us with 
paternal solicitude, guiding our actions ; but 
when all is dark, when no star of hope beams 
on our path, when we stumble, sore, faint, 
weary ; no friends in the wide world ! Ah ! 
then, when we feel our utter weakness 
to help ourselves, our eyes are blinded; we 
cannot see, and all is dark, boding, sad ! 

Tom took the money out of his pocket and 
counted it. He had only some five shillings 
in the world. What should he do ? He could 
not begui life agaia on that. He had no 
watch to pledge — his only clothes were those 
he stood upright m. Should he write to 
Bertie and tell her ? No ; perish the thought. 
He could not live on Mrs. Cherry's kindness, 
though, doubtless, she would have shared her 
little with him could his proud spirit have 
brooked it. 

The street was quiet; there were no 
dwelliDg-houses in the vicinity. Far as the 
eye could see were rows of warehouses. It 
was Saturday evening, and the people were all 
busy buying for the morrow. Tom looked up 

Vol. i.— M 
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and down the street, but saw no one. The 
November evening was fast growing dusk. 
He saw the lamps gradually being lit one after 
another, until the lamplighter came to where 
he stood, and said " good night" as he passed. 
The lamps stretched away into the perspective 
till they reached the river. Tom followed 
their course — ^they seemed so cheerful to him. 
A mist was arising from the river, and every- 
thing was fast becoming shrouded in gloom. 

Tom, Tom ! be careful what you do! The 
mist was getting thicker, as though anxious 
to cloak the follies of the sinful city from 
Heaven's pained eye. The lamps shed a 
ghostly light on the pavement, hardly discern- 
ible a few paces off. Tom could hear the 
ceaseless murmur of the streets, and the dull 
sound of bells practising for the morrow. He 
reached the river : leaned on the parapet of 
the bridge and looked over. He could not 
see the water for the damp dense mist exuding 
from it. He heard a footfall. Only a watch- 
man on the other side of f Jie street going his 
rounds, and he did not see Tom's motionless 
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figure leaning over the paxapet, looking down 
into the river. Oh 1 was there no one to save 
the poor boy — to save him from perishing in 
the prime of youth — to preserve him to future 
feme ? Not a footfall was heard. All still as 
death. Tom was still looking, looking into 
that sepulchre where rot so many human 
bones. He asked himself why he was there, 
and he shuddered at the reply he dared not 
give expression to. He tore himself away 
from the bridge and walked into the middle 
of the road. But there was some fetal fascina- 
tion at work he could not resist. Again he 
went and leaned over the bridge. What sights 
he saw ; what ghastly forms shaped them- 
selves out of the mist to his excited brain ; 
what weird, unearthly phantoms beckoned 
him to their home ! Oh, those bells ! What 
a flood of memories poured over his soul at the 
sound of the bells : his mother's funeral — the 
sabbath mom — ^the holy, innocent days of 
childhood. He pressed his hand to his fevered 
brow, and tried to think, but he could not. 
" Oh, it is hot, hot ! " he shrieked aloud. 
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He heard those hellish voices rising out of 
the mist, and the burden of their song was, 
* * Come ! come I come 1 " There was a bell tolling, 
too, " Come ! come ! come I " The far-off murmur 
in the streets gradually took shape and artic- 
idated, "Come! " Tom climbed to the top of the 
parapet. He gave one wild look around, 
shrieked out " I'm coming 1" and plunged into 
the mist. A splash as of a heavy body falling 
in the water — ^a sob — ^a gurgle — one more 
unearthly shriek — ^and the mist-shroud closed 
around his corpse in its watery coffin. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A RESOLVE AND ITS RESULTS. 
L'homme propose^ mais Dieu dispose. 

fHERE were brave doings in Fairleigh. 
Since the institution of the village, in 
the year 1, there had not been such stirring 
times for the villagers. Old villagers shook 
their gray heads at one another, and whispered 
that the world was coming to an end ; whilst 
the younger portion of the community 
eschewed ribbons and finery, talked seriously, 
and only made love sub rosa ; for there had 
been a revival in Fairleigh, and the apostle 
was none other than our old friend, the Rev. 
Salvation Smith, who had been preaching a 
course of sermons on the Last Day, which had 
almost frightened the unsophisticated Fair- 
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leighites out of the few wits they possessed. 
The excitement had even extended to the hall, 
and Betsy the cook, and James the page, 
and Matilda Jane were all anxious to attend 
the revival meeting. Matilda felt particu- 
» larly awakened, and tried her persuasive 
powers on James Jones, who said " He did 
believe, he would believe,'' at the same time, 
poor fellow, not comprehending a single word 
he uttered. But it pleased Matilda Jane, and 
what more was necessary ? The Rev. Salvation 
was looked upon as a second edition of the 
apostles, and he felt his importance hourly 
increasing. Not a day passed that he was 
not invited out to tea somewhei'e ; not a night 
that he was not asked to conduct family ser- 
vice — after partaking of a good supper. So it 
is hardly wonderful that, like a second Peter 
the Hermit, he was constantly inciting the 
people to good works, and to wage war against 
the enemy of all mankind. 

Since the affair at the harvest home Bertie 
had been very unwell; indeed, so unwell that 
Bessie had coaxed her mamma into insisting 
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on Bertie going to the sea-side and having 
some bracing air, notwithstanding that the 
autumn was getting on, the days shortening, 
the nights damp and chill. Bessie, with true 
womanly intuitiveness, had noticed that some- 
thing had ailed Bertie, for a long while, and 
that since the harvest home she had been 
quite ill She tried to think what could be 
the cause, but, failing in this, she so coaxed 
and coaxed Bertie that at last Bertie, not 
being able longer to contain her feelings, and 
glad of having some one to confide in, told 
her all. Bessie was not astonished, for she 
knew and said how beautiful and good Bertie 
was; and she knew that beauty and goodness 
were altogether irresistible to the opposite 
sex. So she was not surprised at the feet. 
She and Bertie were sitting together in her 
room, with the window just slightly opened 
to catch the few sunbeams — last traces of 
departed summer. Bessie had insisted on 
sleeping with Bertie while the latter was 
unwell, and Bertie was deeply touched by 
this kindness, for her heart yearned for some 
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one to confide in. She had no mother to 
whom she could tell all her troubles, or ask 
for advice. Tom was very dear to her, but 
how could she explain to him by letter, or 
even by mouth if she could have seen him, of 
her love for Fred? No, there is a kind of 
instinct implanted in every woman's breast 
that makes her hide these heart-secrets from 
her brother, while she trustingly confides in 
her sisters. It would be useless moralising 
on this, for who can read a woman, or under- 
stand what she is, but a woman ? Occasionally 
even women do not understand one another. 
And then, be it remembered, these two young 
women were at that delightful period midway 
'twLxt maiden and woman, when they swear 
endless love for each other, and embrace, and 
sleep together, and say ** my Own darling 
sweetest " in letters to each other. Oh for this 
blissful season, when the heart is cold by con- 
tact with the hard world I So Bessie said : 
** Oh, I am not at all astonished, dear ; and, 
do you know, I almost wish I were a man, so 
that / could make love to you." 
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Bertie laughed, and looked into her blue 
eyes, and kissed her. 

" But are you not sorry for Harry, Bessie 
dear ? You do not know how sorry / am." 

" Yes. Poor Harry I " repUed Bessie ; " he*s 
a good, noble, generous fellow. But he will 
get over it, Bertie, I know ; and some other 
charming maiden — no« equally charming, 
dear — ^will bewitch him with her pretty face 
and golden ringleta" 

*' I'm glad you think so," said Bertie, " for 
I really should be miserable if I thought I had 
made him wretched for ever." 

" Oh, no danger of that," laughed Bessie^ 
" he will go back to college, and though he 
will not forget you {he never can do that), he 
will study, and then, when he leaves college, 
he will travel. So you see there will be a 
thousand diflferent objects to attract his atten- 
tion." Bertie was looking out of the open 
window in a dreamy manner. " But come," 
said Bessie, with a mischievous twinkle in her 
eye, " confess : do you not love — well, per- 
haps, not love exactly — ^have you not got just 
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a slight, very slight regard for some one else ?" 

Bertie coloured and said : 

*'What a tease you are, dear; whatever 
put such nonsense in your head \ " 

"Now, Bertie, I'm sure you do, or you 
would not blush so. Come, there's a dear 
little rosebud, unfold your petals and let me 
see your heart," said Bessie, putting her arms 
round Bertie's neck, and leaning her cheek 
against Bertie's, so that their luxuriant tresses 
intertwined, like different-coloured roses off 
one stem. 

Bertie could not resist so much coaxing, so 
she said : 

" I must own I have a slight, very slight, 
regard for some one else." 

Bessie laughed. 

" Anyone I know, dear?" she asked. 

" It's really too bad of you, Bessie." 

" Does the name begin with F — , rosebud ?" 
Bertie blushed, consciously. " Oh, I've found 
it out, so don't try to hide it any longer, and 
I slmll have you for a sister after all, pet. I 
know Fred loves you, so it's all right, and 
won't it be nice ? " 
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"But, Bessie, Bessie dear, you forget. 
Think for a moment of what I am, and what 
I should have been but for your kindness — " 

" There now, don't ; you shan't say another 
word ; I won't be friends again if you do," 
interrupted Bessie. " Difference, indeed ! You 
are a bom lady, and mamma says so, and she's 
a good judge." 

'*But your papa," said Bertie (for she had 
never told Bessie that Mr. D'Eyncourt was 
her uncle), " think what he would say if he 
knew it." 

"Ah, I had forgotten papa," said Bessie, 
musingly ; " but I can coax him into it, Bertie. 
I can coax anyone into anything/' 

Her fi:iend looked at her, and thought that 
really she could. There was something so 
irresistible about her. 

" If you are strong enough, rosebud, 
mamma says we are to go to the sea-side. 
Won't that be nice, away from these tiresome 
boys 1 " 

Bessie, although the youngest of the 
family, always talked of her big brothers as 
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"the boys." So they came to this resolve, 
and arrangements were forthwith made for 
their speedy departure to the coast. 

Meanwhile Fred and Harry were walking 
down to Fairleigh, intending to pay a visit to 
New Jerusalem, where the Rev. Salvation 
was holding forth that night on the final judg- 
ment. The brothers walked in silence, each 
occupied by his own thoughts. . Strange that 
both their thoughts should run upon the same 
topic, for when Fred said, 

" Miss Brown continues very unwell ; I 
wonder what can be the matter with her ; " 

Harry answered, 

"Just the very idea, Fred, that occurred 
to me at this precise moment." 

"By Jove, I hope it's nothing serious." 

Harry turned quickly round on his brother, 
and said : " You seem to take a great interest, 
in Miss Brown." For the first time the idea 
occurred to him — could it be Fred whom 
Bertie loved? If it were — oh, maddening 
thoughtl — ^his own brother, whom he had loved 
so fondly until now; was this to estrange 
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their lives ? But no ; it could not be this. 
Fred's observation was a perfectly natural one, 
and his mind was excited by recent events. 
So he said, speaking as calmly as he could : 
** If it's a fair question, JFred, are you in love 
with Bertie Brown ? " 

Fred started as though shot. He could 
have answered the question easily enough, 
but the very simplicity of his answer formed 
an insuperable difficulty. The scene in the 
shrubbery flashed before his mind s eye ; and, 
when Harry had spoken a moment previous, 
his voice reminded him of the tone he had 
heard on that eventful night. Harry was 
anxiously waiting for a response. 

" Fred, Fred, do not say you love her," he 
burst forth passionately; " it wiQ kUl me, and 
I shall hate you." 

" Harry, dear brother, please do not talk 
so," said Fred, beseechingly, placing his hand 
soothingly on Harry s shoulder. 

**But do you love her? Does she love 
you ? " reiterated Harry, vehemently. 

" I am sorry, Harry, to have crossed you in 
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your love ; I call God to witness I had no 
such intention, but I must tell the truth, cost 
what it may ." 

"What is it? what is it? -Does Bertie 
love you ? " cried Harry. 

"I cannot answer that question," responded 
Fred, "as I have never breathed a word of 
love to her; but /love her, earnestly, sincerely, 
truly. Oh, Harry, I would have given worlds 
that it should not have been as it is, for your 
sake ; but I could not help myself I have 
striven against my feelings ; but passion has 
broken all bonds, and carried the day. I saw 
you the night of the harvest-home in the 
shrubbery, and I heard " 

" What, playing the spy, were you ? " 
shouted Harry, fiercely, clenching his fist: 
"A mean, shabby, contemptible thing to do." 

" No, I assure you, Harry, on my honour, 
it was quite unintentional, and directly I 
heard you speak I went away." 

"A lie — a lie added to your meanness," 
hissed Harry. 

Fred felt the hot blood rise to his cheeks at 
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the unjust accusation, but lie bit his lip and 
strove to keep his rising anger down. 

" It is not very gentlemanly, to say nothing 
about it being unbrotherly, to call me a liar, 
when I tell you, on my word of honour as a 
gentleman, that I did not overhear a single 
word." 

"Gentlemanly or not, I tell you I don't 
believe you. And, now I recollect, I have seen 
Miss Bertie Brown casting down her eyes at 
you, while you were looking in a manner no 
one could mistake. I tell you, you have 
supplanted me in everything, from the time 
when we were boys running about together : 
you were always father s favourite ; your word 
was always taken in preference to mine. It 
was the same at school : you always had all 
the prizes I tried for ; it was always Fred 
D'Eyncourt and his brother. Everywhere 
you must be the first. And now — now you 
have come between me and the girl I love, 
stolen her heart from me ; and I hate you 
for it." 

Harry clenched his fist, and stamped on the 
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ground ; his nostrils were expanded, and his 
mouth twitched convukively. Fred listened, 
with heightened colour and quickening pulse, 
until Harry had ceased speaking, and then 
said : 

"Very weU ; since you have called me a liar, 
a spy, and a sneak, without any cause what- 
ever, I warn you not to repeat the experiment, 
as I am not in a mood to be trifled with." 

"Oh, indeed!" retorted Harry: "don't 
imagine that I care a curse for what you dare 
do; and, to show my contempt, I repeat that 
you are a liar, a spy, and a sneak." 

A blow descended on Harry's face, that 
caused him to see several more planets than 
there actually were in the heavens. 

"And a coward too," he shouted, "for 
striking one smaller than yourself" 

Fred was now thoroughly roused. "I'll 
teach you to talk to me like that, you young 
puppy. Damn your impertiQence; take that — 
and that — and that." Each time he said 
"that," giving Harry a severe blow. 

Harry's face was bleeding profusely, but he 
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fought on as weUas he could, though under 
immense disadvantages. He was two years 
yoimger than Fred, of a much lighter buil(^ 
a weaker physique, and altogether no match 
for Fred, who had always done all the fighting 
when they were at school together. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, what is the matter? 
For the love of goodness stop, do stop," shouted 
the Rev. Salvation, who was just passing at 
the time on his road to New Jerusalem, and 
had been attracted by the fray. 

" You go to the devil," observed Fred, who 
was in a towering passion by this time. 

"Oh, Mr. Frederic, Mr. Frederic, do stop ; 
you will kill your brother, I^m sure, and then 
there will be a nice how do you do. Look ; he 
is dead — you have killed him," shouted the 
rev. gentleman, seeing Harry fall to the ground 
by a sledge-hammer blow from Fred's fist. 

Fred was really alarmed now, and knelt 
down on the ground beside his brother. 

"Hany, Harry," he cried, passionately, 
" do forgive me ; but I was mad, utterly mad, 
and you provoked me so." 

Vol i.— N.. 
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Harry did not speak nor move. Salvation 
Smith was kneeling on the ground too, and 
he unloosed Harry's neckerchief, and raised 
his head on his arm. The moon just then 
peeped out from behiad the belfiy of the old 
Abbey, and showed Harry's pale face, all 
covered with blood. Fred shuddered. 

** What is to be done, Mr. Smith ? '' he said. 
" Is he dead ? Oh, what shall I do ? " 

**Help me to carry him to the nearest 
house,'' said Salvation ; — "there is a cottage 
not far from here ; — and then go and fetch a 
doctor." 

" But fancy the disgrace, the exposure. I 
can't do it, Mr. Smith, I really can't. What 
will people think and say ? " 

** All / can say is," replied Mr. Smith, "that 
unless something is speedUy done, he will 
catch his death lying in this wet grass." 

For the brothers were crossing the fields 
close by the Abbey when the fracas took place. 

" Look how the mist is rising : I tell you it 
will kill him, if something is not done at once. 
No one need know of it excepting myself; 
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five shillings will bribe old Bob to keep the 
secret ; and, as for the doctor, he knows better 
than let out professional secrets." 

Fred began to be alarmed, as Harry was 
still unconscious ; so tenderly taking hold of 
the head, and the Rev. Salvation of the feet, 
they carried the inanimate body in this manner 
to the cottage, which stood a little in the rear 
of the Abbey. Mr. Smith knocked at the 
door, and, when old Bob appeared, without 
fiirther hesitation walked in and placed the 
lifeless form on the lowly bed which occupied 
a comer of the interior room. Old Bob lifted 
up his hands in horror at the sight. 

" Be Measter Harry killed ? " he asked. 

"No, no," said Mr. Smith; "he has met 
with a slight accident, and fallen into the 
quarry, so you run at once for Dr. Lance, and 
tell him to come here immediately.'' 

Though Mr. Smith was a minister, he did 
not hesitate a moment at this lie ; but he gave 
his conscience the quietus by saying that he 
did it for the best of all parties concerned. 

Meanwhile poor Fred was in an agony of 
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grief, and sobbed like a child. He took hold 
of Hany's hand, but when he let go it fell 
over the humble coverlet as though he were 
dead. He reproached himself bitterly for his 
passion. True, Harry had been extremely 
provoking, but what right had he to strike 
his younger brother, who was so weak in 
comparison to him. 

"Oh, God I" he moaned, "I shall be 
another Cain. All my prospects blighted. 
Bertie will hate me, and I shall be driven to 
desperation. And this is all about a pretty 
facel Harry, Harry," he said in a choking 
voice, ** do speak, do move, to show me I am 
not a murderer ! '' 

Life appeared to be struggling with death, 
for the form on the bed made a faint motion, 
scarcely perceptible, but which Fred instantly 
saw, and accordingly said, joyfully : 

** Thank heaven, he isn't dead, and his -blood 
is not on my hands ; he moves again." 

Harry opened his eyes and looked wildly 
around. Fred spoke to him again, but Harry 
did not know him. His mind was evidently 
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wandering. Dr. Lance just then entered. 

"Hallo I Mr. Frederic, what's the matter 
with your brother ? " 

Fred did not speak, and Mr. Smith repeated 
his justifiable falsehood about the fall into the 
quarry. 

" Dreadful ! dreadftJ ! " said the doctor, 
shaking his head, as he bent over Harry and 
felt his pulse. " I always said that some one 
would fall into that quarry if it was left so 
unprotected, some of these dark winter nights. 
Dear me, I'm afraid it's serious." 

" Indeed, I hope not," said Fred, anxiously. 

The doctor examined Harry's fitce. 

" Strange that the stones should have 
scratched his face so," he observed, " and not 
hurt his hands. One would naturally suppose 
that when he was falling he would stretch out 
his hands to try to save himself Can't 
account for it — can't account for it. Though 
there is certainly a large lump on the back of 
his head," said Dr. Lance ; for, in falling, Harry 
had actually struck his head against a stone, 
and this had stunned him. 
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Dr. Lance chafed liis limbs, undid the 
festenings round his throat more eflfectually 
than Mr. Smith had done, and administered 
some brandy. 

Harry began to revive a Uttle, and again 
opened his eyes. He feebly spoke — 

"Where — where am I? What's it all 
about ? Am I dead ? Oh, Bertie, it was all 
through love of you." 

His.mind was still wandering. 

" Poor fellow," said the doctor. '* Evidently 
some love affair has deranged his brain, and 
caused him either accidentally to stumble in 
the quarry, or else perhaps — " the doctor 
lowered his voice and spoke to Salvation — " or 
else perhaps he fell in on purpose." 

Mr. Smith was rather staggered by this. 
It was something he had not bargained for. 

" Had he not better be removed to the Hall 
at once ? " he asked. 

The doctor shook his head. 

" No. Let him stay here over-night, and 
then in the morning, if he is fit, he can 
be moved. I wiU come back again," he 
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said, "after I have been home with Mr. 
Frederic." 

But Fred would not go ; he preferred wait- 
ing by his brother; so at last Mr. Smith 
volunteered to go up to the Hall, and prepare 
them for the bad news. 

" By-the-way, Mr. Smith," said Dr. Lance, 
who had followed Salvation out, and was 
holding the door open, " I wish you would 
just go round by way of Fairleigh, and tell 
my man to step up with my case of surgical 
instruments : it s not very late yet, only just 
eight o'clock," said the doctor, looking at his 
old-fashioned watch, which he hoisted from 
some unplummeted depths. 

" Will he require bleeding. Dr. Lance ? " 

The doctor shook his head mysteriously, 
with an air of " Yes, yes, it s aU very weU, my 
friend, but you don't get surgical advice at 
that rate;'' said nothing, and closed the door. 

Salvation Smith went down the narrow 
strip of ground that formed old Bob's estate, 
and on which he grew lettuce and radishes, 
green peas and brocoli, opened the little 
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wooden gate at the bottom, and turned into 
the road leading to Fairleigh. 

The night was raw and misty, so the 
reverend gentleman buttoned his coat up 
tight, put on his warm gloves (which had 
been knit to protect his delicate fingers by 
Mrs. Nicodemus Nobbs), and proceeded at a 
brisk rate towards the village. 

" Awkward affair," said he to himself. " I 
wish I had been far enough away before I 
had known anything about it; but then," 
he reflected, " Mr. Harry might have been 
killed, and that would have been worse stilL 
It win be at least nine o^clock before I reach 
the Hall, and by that time they will be 
wondering what has become of the young 
gentleman. I am rather glad, too, I am going 
up ; it may lead to further invitations, and 
who knows J^ 

Mr. Smith did not conclude his sentence 
aloud: it was apparently too secret to be 
trusted on the misty night air, so the intelli- 
gent reader must conjecture what the rev. 
gentleman's unexpressed views w^e, and the 
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sequel will show how far his conjecture was 
right. 

But the rev. gentleman did not arrive at 
Eyncourt Hall at nine p.m., for just as he was 
going up High Street — ^a collection of irregu- 
larly-built cottages, with two or three shops 
of rather more pretentious appearance — ^he was 
met by a band of revivalists, led by James 
Jones and Matilda Jane, who, tiring of waiting 
for the appearance of Salvation at New 
Jerusalem, had held a meeting on their own 
account, and were now promenading the 
village, singing hymns, prior to dispersing for 
the night. 

" Here he is," "Where ever have you been?" 
" Oh, you naughty man," were the choruses 
that greeted Salvation from the band of dis- 
ciples. He was literally carried away by 
popular enthusiasm in the opposite direction 
to Dr. Lance's surgery, and it was not until 
half-past nine that he found himself on the 
doorstep with his hand on the beU-handle. 

« « « ♦ « i^ % 

" Oh Bertie, what can have become of those 
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boys?" asked Bessie; "manima is getting 
quite frightened at their being away so long. 
She says there are all sorts of bad charac- 
ters about these dark nights — ^rick-burners, 
poachers, and other vagrant people, who are 
dissatisfied with themselves and everybody 
else ; and she is afraid that Fred and Harry 
may have come to some harm." 

Bertie looked up quickly with a white face, 
and said, "Do you really think so, dear? 
What can be done ? " 

" If they don't come soon something must 
be done, that's certain," said Bessie. " I do 
wish papa were here now ; how awkward it is 
in winter when he is away, and the boys are 
gone back to coUege : we get quite frightened 
sometimes." 

" Why, there is James ; I'm sure he is big 
enough to frighten away a dozen robbers," 
laughed Bertie, though her face grew pale at 
the thought, "and the page, and the gardener ; 
I think we are very weU provided for." 

" Do come into the drawing room, rosebud ; 
mamma is getting quite nervous sitting alone 
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BO long. There is a good fire, so you will 
not catch cold. Come along. But stay — 
just throw that Cashmere shawl over your 
shoulders, and then you can't possibly catch 
cold." 

Bertie did as she was asked, and, arm in 
arm, they advanced into the corridor. " How 
lonely it is," said Bessie, half-shivering. "I 
wonder if anyone ever concealed himself on 
the landing below; there is plenty of room; 
and that stupid Matilda has forgotten to light 
the lamps to-night because it is particularly 
dark. She's away courting though, so it's 
excusable, my dear, isn't it ? " 

Bertie laughed at this sally, though she felt 
rather sick at heart. She was thinking of 
Fred and Harry, and wondering why they 
did not return. It was ten o'clock then, and 
they never stayed out till that time when at 
Eyncourt, unless at some party, and then the 
carriage always fetched them. 

" I'm so glad you've come down, Bessie, and 
you too, Bertie, though really you ought not 
to have done so when you are so poorly ; but 
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I was getting qiiite fidgetty and nervous being 
alone and thinking about those boys." 

"Oh, it's all right; don't worry yourself, 
mamma," said Bessie : " they are only having 
a little fim, I expect, and we shall hear their 
ring at the hall door directly." 

**How very thoughtless of them," sighed 
Mrs. D'Eyncourt ; " but boys always are 
thoughtless. Well, I suppose there is nothing 
for it but to wait." 

"Nothing in the world, mamma," replied 
Bessie ; " so I'll play you something lively to 
while away the time." 

Suiting the action to the word she went to 
the piano, ran her fingers over the key-board 
once or twice, and then played a sparkling 
fantasiEL 

" Dear me, that isn't half so nice as I thought 
yesterday," said Bessie : "the mirth all seems 
forced, and the liveliness jars on one." 

" Sing something, please," requested Bertie. 

" What kind, lively or sad, sentimental or 
solemn ? " 

"Just what you please, Bessie." 
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Bessie touched the keys softly, and sang, in 
a low, sweet voice, the following : — 

ALONE, 

Alone — ^alone ; 

No hope, no God. 
I moan for help, 

He will not come. 

Alone — alone ; 

No friends, no joys. 
Nor hand to guide 

Me to my home. 

No star of hope 

To cheer me on; 
No Sim of faith 

To light me home. 

A yision came 

And passed away ; 
Her faith endured 

But a day. 

All dead — all dead ; 

Love, too, is gone. 
More light, more light. 

Once more — alone. 

She had finished singing, but her fingers 
still wandered listlessly over the keys, and she 
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looked at the paper on the wall in an abstracted 
manner. Both Mrs. D'Eyncourt and Bertie 
were much touched by the music and singing. 
The night was dark, the hour late, and, some- 
how their thoughts were tinged with sadness, 
for they were wearily watching — the one for 
her children, the other for her lover. Ah ! if 
anything had happened to Fred, thought 
Bertie, and her face grew still paler at the 
thought. She had told herself over and over 
again that she did not love Fred — she thought 
she did not ; but now there was any appre- 
hension of his safety she felt that she loved 
him with her whole heart and soul, and should 
die if anything had happened to him. It 
wants a great danger to show the love of some 
people; but whenever the time comes the 
love shows itself too, and with greater force, 
because it has so long been pent up in its 
prison-house germinating, and not until the 
emergency bringing forth finiit. At such 
seasons the young heart waxes brave; the 
timid, shrinking girl becomes a heroine if need 
be, and deeds of daring worthy to live in 
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history have been performed under the influ- 
ence of this suddenly-revealed passion. What 
is this power that so changes weakness into 
strength, and makes the feeble more than a 
match for the most valiant ? Love, divinely- 
inspired love — the motive-power which urges 
on the clogging wheels of the world, which 
gives a ray of Heaven's pure sunshine to the 
most miserable ; the last trace of glory left us 
when the Sun of Eden set for ever ; the rain- 
bow seen through the passion-mists of life, 
speaking of another and a brighter Eden, a 
land of light and love, where our purified and 
etherealised natures shall dwell for evermore in 
perfect happiness 1 O Paradise veni ! 

At length they heard a ring at the bell, and 
their hearts beat joyously. 

" Why that is only one coming along the 
corridor," said Bessie. 

** And it is not Mr. Fred's step either," re- 
marked Bertie. 

Mrs. D'Eyncourt did not notice either of 
the remarks ; she opened the door, ran into 
the corridor, and met the Bev. Salvation 
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Smith, who was just concocting a nice little 
tale for the benefit of the femUy. His calcu- 
lations were at feult, and his plot completely 
upset by this episode, as he could not for his 
very life recall a single word of the pretty 
narrative he was going to give them. 

** Mr. Smith, is there anything wrong that 
you are here this time of night ? " Mrs. D'Eyn- 
oourt asked. ** You haven't come to say that 
something is the matter with Fred or Harry ?'* 
said she anxiously. 

Before he could reply Bessie and Bertie 
chimed in ; and so, between the three, poor 
Salvation was quite staggered, and lost the 
use of his tongue. At length, however, he 
blurted out, — 

"Well, madam, it is no good telling an 
untruth; I never did, ma'am, for I am a 
minister. The simple fact is — " 

" What ? " asked all the three at once with 
bated breath. 

"That poor Mr. Harry has met with a 
slight accident, and will not be able to come 
home to-night." 
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Mr. Smith was still standing in the hall, 
twirling his hat, and fidgetting nervously. 
Mrs. D'Eyn court moaned, and was just pre- 
paring to go off into hysterics. Bessie and 
Bertie looked at each other. The latter felt 
relieved. But the thought forced itself upon 
her, — Can he have injured himself through 
my not loving him ? The bare idea was 
horrible. He had been very strange and wild 
in his manner ever since the harvest-home, 
and Bertie feared — she scarcely dared to think 
what. 

Meanwhile James and Matilda, seeing that 
something unusual was astir, occupied the 
background, and looked and listened intently, 
without anyone noticing them. 

" Harry isn't— isn't— " 

Bessie could not utter the word : it stuck 
in her throat. But the rev. gentleman 
divined her meaning, and shook his head. 

*'No," he said; "and they might relieve 
themselves, for he would be all right by morn- 
ing, so the doctor said." 

Mr. Smith sincerely hoped, as a minister, 

Vo] i.— o. 
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that his words might come true, though he 
did not feel quite certain in his own mind, for 
he had called at old Bob's cottage, on his 
rettim from Fairleigh, and found Harry raving. 
The doctor feared that brain-fever might 
ensue, he said. His mind had been greatly 
depressed recently about something, and this 
severe blow on the head would probably bring 
it on. 

Poor Fred 1 How he cursed himself over 
and over again in his remorse. " Oh, if I 
have killed him," he moaned, " or if his iMrain 
is aflfected, what can I do ? I shall never have 
another moment's peace. God," he prayed, 
'* God grant that it be not so." He went to 
the side of the bed in which Harry was lying 
(for the doctor had undressed him and bled 
him profusely). Fred leant his head on his 
hands, and at last, completely worn out, he 
feU asleep, dreaming of Bertie, and that his 
love for her was tvimed into bitter hate. Dr. 
Lance kept watch, occasionally applying a 
bandage dipped in vinegar and water to the 
sufferer's brow. Harry still raved and mut- 
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tered Bertie's name. There were scraps of 
poetry, and then he seemed to be at college 
once again; but wherever he was Bertie's 
name kept constantly recurring, and his broken 
thoughts seemed to hang on that one thread. 

In the morning, Mrs. D'Eyncourt, Bessie, 
and Bertie rode to old Bob's cottage, carrying 
with them cordials for the suflferer to drink, 
blankets to wrap him in, and everything to 
make his conveyance to the Hall as comfortable 
as possible. Dr. Lance heard the carriage 
coming, and met them at the door. 

" How is my son this morning ? " asked Mrs. 
D'Eyncourt, accepting the doctor's proflfered 
help, and dismounting from the carriage. 

'*As well, madam, as could be expected 
imder the circxunstances." 

Considering Mrs. D'Eyncourt was imac- 
quainted with the circumstances this answer 
was rather vague. 

" We have brought the carriage to take him 
home," she said ; " so I will go in and get hiTn 
ready." 

"Excuse me, madam," said Dr. Lance, 
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placing himself before the door, " excuse me; 
but I really must insist on my patient not 
being moved this morning ; it might be fataL" 

Bessie overheard this, and cried out, " Mr. 
Smith told us last night it was only a slight 
accident. Oh, Dr. Lance, what is the matter ? 
Let me out of the carriage, George, and I must 
go in immediately, doctor, and allay my 
anxiety." 

" Really, Miss D'Eyncourt," said the doctor, 
*' I think you might credit my word that it 
would be extremely dangerous, perhaps fatal, 
for Mr. Harry to be disturbed now. Therefore 
I beg of you not to insist on entering, as of 
course I could not prevent your doing so, if 
you were absolutely determined." 

"I am quite determined," she said, "and 
take all the responsibility, so please allow me 
to pass.'' 

Dr. Lance stood on one side, and held the 
door open as she passed. He thought he had 
never seen such a lovely being, as he saw her 
bending over the bed, and kissing Harry's 
pale face — ^for the doctor, although more than 
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middle-aged, had never been married. But 
Harry did not know Bessie, and murmured a 
word she could not catch. Just then Fred 
came in, looking worn and haggard. He 
saluted his sister, and sighed as she pointed 
interrogatively at the bed on which his brother 
lay. 

"I did it," he muttered hoarsely; **he 
taimted me last night with my love for Bertie 
Brown, and in my blind passion I struck him, 
and his head hit a sharp stone in falling." 

"Oh, Fred, Fredl" said Bessie, her tears 
falling fast on Harry's face, "Ae loved her, 
and he told her so ; bijt she did not love him, 
and now ." 

"She wUl hate we," Fred said. "Bessie, 
Bessie, you do not know how I love that girl; 
and he — he said I was a spy, a sneak, and a 
liar, and it was too much ; I could not bear 
it 1 But my own sister, you will not turn 
against me?" he asked, imploringly. "Do not 
tell Bertie the worst, Bessie; you do not 
know what it is to love madly, passionately. 
I tell you if I were to be damned to-morrow 
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for loving Bertie to-day, I would love her — 
love her — ^love her" — ^he articulated fiercely, 
denching his hand — " and no power on earth 
or in heaven shall prevent my loving her for 
ever." 

Bessie was frightened and said not a word. 
This passion was a new experience for her. 
She had always thought of love as something 
sweet, delicious, dreamy; a sort of otto of 
roses belonging to the flower-garden of life — 
but here was her own brother, who, until this 
had seemed so mild, swearing that he would 
love Bertie Brown if he were d d for it 1 

Bessie ran outside to where the carriage 
was standing, and told her mamma dear 
Harry was much better, only must not be 
bothered. " So would it not be better to go 
home, mamma, and leave Bertie and me to 
walk on afterwards ? " 

Mrs. D'Eyncourt languidly assented. She 
was too prostrated and upset to offer any 
opposition whatever, so she smiled a "yes," 
and the coachman turned the horses' heads 
towards Eyncourt Hall. 
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Dr. Lance had meanwhile departed to look 
after some of his other patients, saying he 
would call again in the course of a few hours. 

Bessie and Bertie walked into the cottage. 

" Bad job this be, young ladies," said old 
Bob, pulling a scraggy lock of hair, and offi- 
ciously offering them chairs. But they 
declined. 

Fred was standing by the bed when they 
entered. He turned quickly round and looked 
at his sister in a mute, imploring manner; 
then he bowed to Bertie, and took her proffered 
hand. She felt a warm tear fall on it. She 
nervously withdrew it, and blushed. 

Just then Harry muttered again, and 
Bessie bent over him. She started. 

" Fred," she said, " go away, there's a dear. 
Go home and comfort poor mamma, and I 
promise you" — she whispered in his ear — 
" that I will not tell Bertie ; but only on con- 
dition that you go home at once." 

Fred obeyed mechanically. He tried to 
take hold of Harry's hand, but Harry drew it 
away restlessly. "Good morning, Bessie," 
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Fred said, kissing her, and giving her another 
imploring look. He shook Bertie's hand 
fervently, said not another word, and left the 
house. 

" Bertie, Bertie 1 " Harry cried out. 

She was at his side in a moment, and, as 
though conscious of it, he became quiet the 
moment she placed her delicate hand on his 
heated brow. 

When Dr. Lance returned, he found Bertie 
sitting by the bed-side applying cold band- 
ages to Harry's head, and moisteniQg his 
Hps. 

" Very good, young lady," he smiled; " you 
could not be better engaged. You'll bring my 
patient round sooner than all the medicine in 
the world." 

Bertie blushed, and was silent. However, 
it was arranged that Bertie and Bessie should 
nurse Harry during his iUness. 

Mrs. D'Eyncourt had objected at first to 
Bertie's staying with her son, and said it 
would not be proper; but Bessie coaxed as 
usual, and Dr. Lance pooh-poohed her objec- 
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tions, SO that at length she consented to the 
arrangement, and Bertie was installed as one 
of the nurses. 

Faithfully and cheerfully did she fulfil her 
mission; and when consciousness first dawned 
upon Harry, he saw sitting by his bed-side 
the form that had filled all his dreams, had 
ever accompanied. him in all his wanderings; 
and inmiediately he felt more than half con- 
valescent. 

Mrs. D'Eyncourt paid daily visits to the 
cottage, bringing luxuries for Harry, and 
taking Bertie and Bessie out for a drive in 
turn lest they too should become ill by reason 
of the constant strain. 

Fred went back to college when he knew 
that Harry was out of danger ; not, however, 
imtil he had received a cordial pressure of the 
hand firom Harry, and an assurance that all 
was forgotten and forgiven. 

** I might have known, old fellow,'* he said, 
" that she did not love me, and / was in the 
wrong to try to cross your path, Fred; so it is 
you who must forgive me.'' 
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So the brothers parted amicably, never to 
meet again in this world I 

It was arranged that Harry should go to 
the coast, along with Bertie and Bessie, as 
Mrs. D'Eyncourt said aU three sadly needed 
a change and fresh air. 

" When we resolved to go to the coast, 
dear," observed Bessie to Bertie, " we little 
thought of the company we should have, did 
we?" 

Bertie said " No," and fell to thinking. 

At length, one bracing November morning, 
they all embarked on board Mr. Whiteacre's 

coach, which ran from London to C , calling 

at Fairleigh en route for changing horses. 

Salvation Smith saw them off, as also Dr. 
Lance from his surgery wiadow. " A doctor s 
services will shortly be required again," he. 
said, ^^ but not mine : I have no medicine 
for lea cceurs brisSs !" 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

LIFE OR DEATH? — LIFEI 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests. 

fOM BROWN opened his eyes with a sense 
of heavy pressure on them, and a con- 
ned singing in his ears as of the sad sea- 
waves chaunting their never-ending song. He 
did not feel quite sure where he was, what he 
was, or whether he was dead or alive. Every- 
thing seemed shrouded in impenetrable mist. 
Thoughts came flocking to him thick and fast, 
but there was no connection between them. 
All was vague, shadowy, dim. The morning's 
sun was shining through a thick London fog, 
and its rays seemed also to partake of the 
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universal unreality. Tom had not energy to 
turn his head, but his gaze was fixed on an 
unplastered roof with a skylight at the top, 
through which a strange, ghostly light fell fiiU 
on his face. Then recollection began slowly 
to return. He thought that he was at Prim- 
rose Street again, enacting the drama in which 
his mother died, and he heard a soft voice 
close to htm whispering in his ear, " Be a good 
boy, Tom ; take care of sister Bertie." The 
tears forced themselves to his eyes, and 
then by some wonderfid process changed 
into rain, and Bertie and he were in the 
churchyard standing by an open grave. But 
why did he jump in and leave Bertie on the 
brink, holding out her hands beseechingly, 
beckoning him to return ? How cold it was 
at the bottom of the grave, as though there 
were water in it. Why, there was water, and 
it was closing over him. He felt the strange, 
sensuous clasp of the Ixion biUow-nymphs. 
He was lying on their bosoms, so deathly 
cold 1 Yes, there was a bell tolling, and he 
knew Bertie had asked the verger to set it 
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tolling for him. But lie was out of the grave 
again. There was something in that bell that 
attracted his body with a magnet force: he 
could not resist it. He felt himself beiiig 
torn away from the fatal bosom on which he 
lay, and a hellish shriek came after him. 
That shriek — it was strange — ^but what had 
that shriek to do with a bridge over a river 
covered with mist ? And the bridge kept 
changing, changing, until it had become a bed, 
on which he was lying; the mist-clad river a 
small and poorly-fiimished room. A youth 
was standing before the fire-place, every now 
and again looking towards the bed, and in one 
comer lay a dog. ** Am I dead ? " said Tom 
to himself "I wonder who that devil is 
there, for I'm sure I'm in hell if I'm dead. 
He seems to be warming his hands, but how 
can that be ? I thought heU was hot enough ; 
and there is a dog in the comer — Cerberus, 
I'll be bound ; and that devil warming himself 
is going to give him a sop." 

The supposed fiend turned round from the 
fire, and came towards the bed on which Tom 
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lay. " It's all up now/' thought Tom, seeing 
a toasting-fork in the spirit's hand. ** Why 
this fiend is just like SmircL I wonder if 
Smirch is his son." By this time the form 
had reached the bed-side, and poured some- 
thing out into a spoon. "Liquid fire, no 
doubt," thought Tom, " to bum out my inside 
before consuming my body. Ill try if this 
devil will listen to reason." So he said, 
" My good devil, just consider, I am really 
not worth your attention; and if there is any- 
thing I can do for you at any time, I shall 
only be too happy — ^you understand." The 
spirit chuckled, rubbed its hands, and said, 

"Come, come; you are getting all right 
again, thanks to Nero and myself.'' 

" Why I thought that dog was Cerberus," 
said Tom. " You are quite sure, Mr. Devil, 
it is Nero ? Why— if— if— it isn't Smirch," 
said Tom, rubbing his eyes. 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Tom, it is me, it is me," 
articulated Smirch, rubbing his hands ecstati- 
cally, and in his emotion spilling the medicine 
all over Tom. " God bless my life ; only to 
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think of it," continued Smirch, his face beam- 
ing with delight. 

Meanwhile the dog came to the bed-side, 
wagged its tail, and uttered a little bark of 
joy. 

" Why, Nero," said Tom, " it really is you, 
old fellow." 

Tom feebly held out his hand, and the dog 
licked it with every demonstration of delight. 
Smirch stUl stood with the medicine-spoon in 
his hand, containing the remains of the 
medicine that had not fallen on Tom. Smirch 
seemed quite spell-bound with delight. At 
last he seized Tom's hand, and squeezed it to 
such an extent that tears of pain as well as 
emotion stood in Tom's eyes. 

" Well, to be sure," he said again, "to think 
that after all you are not dead, and are your 
old- self once more." 

The idea set Smirch going again ; he raised 
the spoon reverentially in the air, muttered 
another " Thank God," and subsided. 

Presently recollection began to return to 
Tom — ^the remembrance of his mad attempt 
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at self-destruction ; and he too closed his eyes 
and said "Thank God'* from the bottom of 
his heart. He shuddered at the remembrance 
of that frightful leap, when he thought there 
was no eye to pity and no arm to save. 

"But how is it I am here, Smirch?" he 
asked. 

Smirch drew a chair to the bed-side and 
began : — 

"Well, you see, Mr. Thomas (for Smirch 
had always addressed Tom with marked 
respect, for some imexplained reason), last 
night being Saturday, I had gone out for a 
ramble by myself; and as there is always 
something very attractive to me in the river, 
because," said Smirch, rubbing his eyes with 
his coat sleeve — "because my sister fell in 
and was drowned ever so many years ago ; so 
I always like wandering along the river bank 
at any time, particularly when misty, for then 
I think I see my own dear little sister." 

" Never mind telling me just now. Smirch," 
interrupted Tom, seeing his companion so 
much affected ; " tell me some other time." 
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"I feel all right now, Mr. Thomas; but 
you do not know how I loved my little sister. 
Well," resumed he, giving a final sniff, ''well, 
I was wandering along by the wharfs, when 
suddenly I heard a frightful shriek, and some- 
one say *Pm comiagl' I did not know 
which way to go, but Providence directed me 
to the right spot. I leaned over the bridge 
and tried to look down through the mist. 
Then I recollected that there were steps down 
right to the river's brink a little farther on, 
where the bargemen could land if necessary ; 
so I ran towards these steps and down them, 
fast as my legs would carry me." 

Tom was listening with breathless interest. 
Smirch paused a moment, and then resumed : 

" When I got to the bottom I heard a splash 
close beside me; and. thinking it was some- 
one in the water, I halloed out to them to 
make for the shore and I would help them. 
Presently I heard a noise as of swimming in 
my direction, and in a moment afterwards I 
saw a dog' holding something in its mouth. 
The poor brute was nearly exhausted, as I 

VoL i— p. 
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could see from its severe efforts, dimly dis- 
cernible through the thick mist." 

As Smirch said this, Nero again came to the 
bedside and wagged his tail in an encouraging 
manner, as much as to say, "Go on, its 
all right so far, old boy." Smirch under- 
stood the dog, patted his head, and con- 
tinued : 

" 'Good dog, good dog,' I said, * come here/ 
And then I saw that it held a coat tail in its 
mouth. I stooped down over .the river as far 
as I could, and got hold of a hand. After a 
while I and the dog got the body right out of 
the water. I laid it on the bottom step, and, 
telling the dog to watch it, ran off for assist- 
ance. I found- a watchman a few streets off, 
and got him to return with me. During my 
absence the dog had licked the face of the 
body, and imparted heat to it in the best way 
possible. The watchman and I carried the 
body slowly up the stone steps, the cold water 
dripping from its hair on every step. We 
reached one of the gas lamps, looked at the 
face, and " — 
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" It was me/' sobbed Tom. " Oh, Smircli, 
Smirch, may God in heaven reward you; I 
never can sufficiently. You do not know 
what you have saved me from." 

'* Thank God, Mr. Thomas, and not me," 
said Smirch. 

He knelt down reverentially by the bed- 
side, with Tom s hand clasped in his, and said, 

*' Let us pray." 

Nero crept up beside him, and sat on his 
haunches as though understanding every word. 
And there, in that humble London garret, 
with the fog-veiled sun shining dimly through 
the sky-light, and the sweet Sabbath beUs 
ringing for morning service, Tom Brown and 
Smirch prayed to the Almighty Being — ^the 
one in penitence for his spared life, the other 
in thankfiilness for the good he had done. 
And surely, surely the angels in heaven 
rejoiced more over this wandering sheep that 
had strayed in the wilderness, but now re- 
turned repentant and humbled, than they 
would ''over the ninety-and-nine just ones that 
needed no repentance." 
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Tom Brown had gone astray. He felt his 
dreadful sin in all its bitterness ; but the 
sweet bells breaking the stillness of the Sab- 
bath-day seemed to whisper to him of forgive- 
ness and love : in every varied tone there 
was peace to his troubled heart. It was not 
nepenthe, a lotus-like peace ; no, it was a 
serenity of soul that could be feli : a calm 
after the storm — rest after toil. 

And as Smirch and he ceased praying, Tom 
felt that now for him began a new life. He 
had practically asked, himself the question, 
"Life or death?" and he had answered 
" Death 1 " But the Great Disposer of events 
had also answered the question for him, and 
that answer was " Life" — ^life not to be frit- 
tered uselessly away — ^not filled with vain 
regrets and weak repinings ; but a nobility of 
existence, a living ybr something and to some- 
thing ; a constant striving to imitate the ideal 
of all perfection. New life had dawned for 
him ; he was regenerated; his grosser passions 
purged by the ordeal through which he had 
passed : henceforth he would have an aim and 
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an object, with a happy eternity as the longed- 
for goal ! 

They sat and talked, and talked, planning 
what could be done. Tom could not return 
to his uncle's : he would have little or no 
chance elsewhere in London ; and, besides, he 
longed to be away from the scene of his dis- 
grace, to strive to forget what he had passed 
through. 

" If I only had the money. Smirch, I would 
go abroad," he said ; "but I have only five 
shillings in the world to bless myself with, 
and I do not see how I am to hve on that for 
long." 

"Haven't you any friends?" suggested 
Smirch. 

Tom's eyes filled as he thought of Bertie, 
and what she would think if she only knew 
of his rash attempt. 

" I have only one friend in the wide world. 
Smirch, besides you and my faithful dog ; and 
I would not apply to my sister for assistance 
imder any circumstances ; so there is only one 
plan — ^I must try what I can do for myself." 
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" I am so glad you have no friends — no — 
I didn't mean that either," said Smirch : *' I 
mean to say that I have no fiiends, and I am 
80 lonely and weak : and then you know, Mr. 
Thomas, people who have lots of fiiends never 
care for dull folks like me. I know I'm not 
so sharp as I should be ; but God made me 
so, and I can't help it." 

Poor Smirch put his face in his hands. 
Tom was greatly moved, and said in a choking 
voice, 

" I will be your Mend, Smirch ; if you 
think I am not too sinful, I will be your friend 
through life, please God ; and if ever I can 
help you I'll do it." 

"Thank you, thank you, Mr. Thomas," 
shouted Smirch, jumping up and seizing Tom's 
palm in his own. " You worthy to be my 
friend ! Dear me, just fancy. Why you are 
a real bom gentleman, and I am only a poor 
ignorant fellow." 

"There, there; now don't, Smirch, please 
don't," interrupted Tom, holding up his hands 
deprecatingly. 
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** Very well, then, I won't say another word 
about it, Mr. Thomas." 

"And dont you call me 'Mister' again, 
Smu'ch ; just call me Tom, will you, please ? 
there's a kind good fellow ; merely to oblige 
me." 

** No, I won t do it again, Mister — that 
is to say. Mi — ; I mean Tom." 

'* That's a good beginning anyhow," laughed 
Tom. 

They talked affairs over, and came to the 
resolve to stick to each other through life. 
Smirch arranged to go to Mrs. Cherry's for 
Tom's things, and Tom for the present was to 
stay with Smirch in his humble lodging. Tom 
lay a long while waiting for Smirch to return, 
thinking what he could do, and how he could 
earn an honest living. At last he heard a 
heavy, irregular step, slowly coming up stairs, 
and Tom knew that step belonged to Smirch 
only, who shortly afterwards entered the 
room, carrying all Tom's worldly effects in a 
carpet bag. 

*' Any news, Smirch?" he asked, as Smirch 
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deposited the bag on the floor, and proceeded 
to rummage in his coat pocket. 
* " Only a letter for you," he said, handing 
Tom a letter addressed in a strange hand. 

Tom opened the missive, and read as follows : 

"Hearing that you had left Mr. D'Eyn- 
court s counting-house, and knowing something 
of your past history, I enclose a £20 note for 
use until such time as you can repay me, when, 
if you are honourable, you will send it to 
*Ei. G., Left-letter ofl&ce, London.'" 

That was all. No date, no place, no clue 
whatever to the sender, exceptiQg the initials 
R. G. Tom held the note up in his 
hand, and examined it carefully. It was a 
genuine one, with the proper water-mark 
upon it. 

"See here, Smirch," he said, handing Smirch 
the open letter ; " what do you think of that ? " 

Smirch read the letter, rubbed his eyes with 
his knuckles, and then read it again. "Think 1 
why I think that this is an angel, nothing 
more nor less, who has heard of your misfortune, 
and dropped down from heaven to help you. 
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You know the angels used to help people, 
giving them food — ^" 

" But angels don't usually bring £20 Bank 
of England notes, Smirch; indeed, I very much 
question whether they hxive any above. " 

**Do you, though?" replied Smirch, in 
astonishment. 

"E. G./' mused Tom. 

" Yes, E. G.,"said Smirch, ''don't you know 
anyone whose name begins with E. G. ? " 

Tom thought over all his acquaintance. 

''E. G. ?" it wasn't his uncle — ^that was 
certain in any case, as he had only turned 
him adrift the previous day, Saturday. Nor 
Mr. Lovewell : he would not give that sum of 
money to his dearest fiiend, and / am not 
in that enviable position, thought Tom. It 
could not be Mr. Foppe, as he certainly had 
not got the money, unless he had stolen it ; 
and Mr. Foppe certainly would not run any 
risks for a friend. He might do that sort of 
thing for himself ; but, egad — for a friend 1 
Mr. Foppe's affection kept warm so long as 
the sun shone on the object of his affections; 
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but directly the rain of misfortune began 
pelting the unlucky wight — egad, Mr. Foppe 
would not have the polish taken off his boots 
for all the friends in the world. The £20 note, 
then, was certainly not from Foppe. There 
was Bertie. But where could she get £20 ? 
And supposing she had ; why should she send 
it to Tom at this precise time above all others, 
and say, "hearing that you had left Mr. 
D'Eyncourts, &c.? No; Bertie had not sent 
it. So Tom had to give up conjecturing who 
his unknown benefactor was, anyhow for the 
present. So he said, " Well, Smirch, as we 
cannot ascertain who has sent it, let us at 
least enjoy it with thankfiil hearts. And now 
let us examine my possessions.*' 

Suiting the action to the word Tom opened 
the carpet-bag, and took therefrom his small 
store of worldly goods. One or two clean 
shirts nicely folded, a few pairs of socks, some 
linen collars and fronts, a brush and comb, 
and his precious MSS. Tom took these things 
out carefully one by one, and laid them on the 
tabla 
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"We shall be quite set up now/' he observed. 
One of the papers fell on the floor. Smirch 
picked it up. It was " Autumn Wiads," and 
the string of associations came back to Tom : 
the night Mr. LoveweU had called at Mrs. 
Cherry's; and then Tom's strange dream about 
Bessie D*Eyncourt and his sister. 

"May I look at it, Mis — ,'' Smirch checked 

himself, and said, " May I look at it, please, 

Tom." And Tom nodding assent he took it up. 

In tones sad and solemn, like dirges, 
Like surges of sea tempest-tost, 

read Smirch. "Why, bless me, Tom, it might 
almost be my sister you were writing about," 
he said; his eyes fiUiQg with tears. 

Smirch decided to leave D'Eyncourt, Love- 
weU, and Co. s without notice, as he said, 
"People who could behave so shabbily did 
not deserve any respect ; besides, ^they owed 
him a week's salary, so he felt perfectly justi?- 
fied in leaving/' So Tom and Smirch arranged 
to fight life's battle for the fiiture, shoulder 
to shoulder : when one was giving way the 
other would come to his assistance ; and so, 
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by this matual help, they hoped to derive 
mutual benefit. Smirch thought, "How 
brave and clever Tom is ; I shall never be 
bullied or swindled again ; " and Tom thought, 
" Smirch helped to save my life ; and then he 
is such a good-hearted, simple soul, who does 
everything from a pure motive ; and, besides, 
he will constantly remind me of the new life 
I am striving after/* 

All things considered, it was mutually bene- 
ficial to make a joint-stock company, very 
limited liability: the firm to consist of 
** Brown, Smirch, and Nero," for Tom could 
not forget his faithful dog that had been 
chiefly instrumental in saving his life. He 
and Smirch had talked it over, and come 
to the conclusion that it would be better to 
leave England altogether, if possible, and 
commence their new life in a new world. 
Acting on this resolve, they commenced pre- 
paring and arranging in earnest. Smirch and 
Tom applied to the Hon, E. I. Co., and 
obtained promises of situations at Calcutta, 
for the Honourable Company were glad to get 
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any respectable, well-educated youths out 
there, the climate killed off the stock-in-hand 
so fast. 

The ** Warren Hastings " was advertised to 
sail that very month, November, 1823, so Tom 
had httle time to spare in completing prepara- 
tions. He wrote a long letter to Bertie, 
explaining his plans, and asking her if she 
would accompany him, or whether, as she 
was so happy at Eyncourt Hall, would it not 
be advisable to stay there ? 

Shortly he heard from Bertie. She said 
they — not mentioning any names — were at 
the coast ; and if Tom would run down on the 

London coach to C , the place where they 

were, she should be so glad, as she longed to 
see him once more. 

Accordingly, leaving Smirch in town to 
purchase a few necessary things, Tom moimted 
the stage-coach the morning after he received 
the letter, and was soon bowling along 
through acres of streets, chimney-pots, and 
church-steeples; until, emerging into the 
suburbs, they rattled along at a good round 
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pax5e, past genteel suburban residences, past 
the milk-carts going up to town with the 
morning supply obtained from the animal and 
other kingdom ; past wagon-loads of cut hay, 
with sleepy-looking wagoners, who said *^ Gee 
whoa/' and cracked their whips with gusto as 
the heavily-laden coach rolled by ; tOl at 
length, leaving behind them milk-carts and 
wagoners, genteel suburban residences, and 
dirty church steeples, they reached the open 
road, the via rex — ^the kingV highway — ^that 
led in an almost unbroken line to the watering- 
place of C , 

It was a cold, bright morning; just the 
morning to give one, if walking, a good appe- 
tite for dinner ; but which, on the top of the 
stage-coach, merely gave the travellers blue 
noses, numbed hands and feet. Still for all 
that it was exhilarating, and Tom already felt 
a new life-blood coursing through his veins, 
and his heart beat to novel aspirations. He 
had not seen Bertie for nearly a year. He 
was thinking how she looked when last he 
saw her ; wondering how she would look now. 
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"And then, besides," thought Tom, "Miss 
D'Eynconrt will be there (although Bertie 
does not say so, I feel a presentiment that she 
wiU) , and I shaU see my ideal— the being who 
has inspired all my love-sonnets." 

Wrapped in these pleasing reflections, Tom 
did not pay much attention to his fellow- 
passengers, or the places through which the 
coach passed. At length, however, he was 
aroused from his reverie by the coach arriving 
at a small town, where a fresh relay of horses 
was waiting to replace those of the morning. 

All the passengers descended here to par- 
take of the dinner which had been cooked by 
the far-seeing landlord. The morning was 
cold, the body would become ditto; ergo^ a 
fresh supply of fuel would be a necessity to 
keep up the heat. Accordingly, Mr. Land- 
lord cooked a huge joint of beef, and the 
passengers ate it. 

Tom also descended, though he did not 
enter the Rampant Lion, as his purse was 
slender, and not likely soon to be increased. 
So he walked up to the driver, who was 
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flapping his glove-cased hands backwards and 
forwards over his chest, somewhat in the 
same manner that a certain interesting pen- 
dule we read about, says " sans cesse, * toujours, 
ja/mais — ^arrwiis, toujoursy 

^^ How long do we stay here ? " asked Tom 
of tHs worthy. 

Mr. James Whiteacre replied : " Till the 
coach goes on, vich, calkelatin' from the present 
apperence of the elments will not be yet." 
For the clear bright sunshine of the early 
morning had become over-clouded, and fierce, 
angry-looking clouds were scudding across the 
main, apparently ere long to break in tempest, 
and descend on the heads of the imhappy 
travellers. 

Tom shivered as he thought of the con- 
tinuation of his ride on the outside of the 
coach, and the probability of getting wet 
through. He again approached the driver, 
who was this time engaged in drinking a 
tumbler of hot punch, that a smart-looking 
barmaid had brought from the interior of the 
tavern. 
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Mr. Whiteacre evidently thought Tom 
wanted some of his beverage ; so passing the 
tumbler in his hand towards Tom, he said, 
"Wd ye haV a drink with me just to 
keep the bitter east wiad that's blowin' out 
of yer witals ; rare prime punch — ain't it, 
Judy?" 

This last to the pretty barmaid, who tossed 
her head, and said, " Don't Judy me, Mr. 
Whiteacre, t/" you please ; my name is Susie 
BeU for your information." 

'* Yes, Susie, it is," responded Mr. White- 
acre ; " pretty Susie Bell, as gives the Eam- 
pant Lion its greatest attraction ; and wouldn't 
I like to lie down with the lamb," said Jem 
Whiteacre to himself reflectively. 

He raised the untested punch to his lips, 
and said, " 'Ere's to the 'elth of the prettiest 
girl and best lass in Fairleigh," and drained 
it to the bottom. 

He put his httle finger up, let the dregs 
drop on the ground, and handed the tumbler 
back to Susie, who instantly disappeared. 

*'It vos a poor look-out for the Fox and 

VoLi 
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Hoimdfl, young mister, when Susie Bell came 
to the Rampant Lion," 

" Indeed/' said Tom, drawing nearer to 
Jem Whiteacre, with a tone of interest. 

"Yes, young genTman, from the day she 
left " — pointing with his monstrous band over 
his shoulder towards the inn door — " all the 
wealth, rank, hand talent of Fairleigh left goin* 
there ov' nights, not to mention the harry- 
stokrsy who had never been." 

Seeing Tom was inclined to listen, Mr. 
Whiteacre continued : " On the wery night 
as Susie left, the landlord smote the vife of 
bis bosm in a fit of hanger ; and folks do say 
as how he vos mad at Susie leavin', cos he 
lik'd er so much." 

" You seem to be well-informed as to the 
affairs of the people living hereabouts/' said 
Tom. 

" Veil informed ! I should ra-ther think 
so ; vy, yoimg genl man, veil informed is not 
the vord to express vot a wariety I knows 
about hevery von as hves in this ere willage — 
so 'elp me God/' 
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" Perhaps you know a Mr. D'Eyncourt who 
lives near Fau'leigh ? " said Tom. 

" Know 'im 1 vy bless yer 'art, life, body, 
soul, and liver. 'Im and me vos old school- 
fellows — God A mighty only knows ow many 
'ears ago. Only Alf vos alius ra-ther stuck-up 
in 'is notions, and / couldn't do vith that ; I 
alius goes clean agen stuck-uppedness " 

^^ You and Mr. D'Eyncourt schoolfellows ! " 
repeated Tom, incredulously. 

" Ay, you may stare, young man, but 'im 
and me went to the wery same school ; only 
Alf alius took to learmn', and I never did," 

The same idea had occurred to Tom. Jem 
continued, occasionally stamping bis feet and 
clapping his hands : " You see there vos some- 
thing about a vUl, though I never could get 
the ins-and-outs of the matter, as made Alf 
vot he is. He had to change 'is name in 
kinsikonce, as though he vos a young 'ooman 
at the 'oly haltar, yoimg genTman ; but before 
that,'' said Jem, stroking his shaggy beard 
reflectively, " afore that he 'ad left Lunnon, 
and I 'ad lost sight of 'im for 'ears." 
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" Did he formerly live in London ? " asked 
Tom, in an interested manner. 

" Vy, you seems to take a wast hintrest in 
haflfairs as don't concern you, mister/' 

Tom coloured. "I have heard of Mr. 
D'Eyncourt, that is all ; and as you seemed so 
well informed, I thought that a little chat with 
you would while away the time." 

" Vich it 'as, young genTman, in a 'ighly 
entertainin' and agreeable manner; but vile 
we 'ave been a conversin' I've tak'n cold, so 
s'pose we adjudikate indoors, and 'ave a glass 
o' grog and 'nother look at Susie." 

Tom assented laughingly, as he said^ ** You 
seem very fond of Miss Susie." 

" No fonder than she is of me ; eh, Susie ? " 
he asked the barmaid, who was arranging rows 
of glasses on the shelves, on which the fire 
shone cheerily. Susie smiled sweetly on Jem, 
while a tear stood in her eye. 

"Some romance here," said Tom to himself. 
" I must get coachman to tell me, if he will, 
during the second stage." 

MeaDwhile the fresh horses had been har- 
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nessed to the coach, and all the passengers, 
excepting Tom, had resumed seats. Mr. 
Whiteacre imbibed a parting bowl of punch, 
gave Susie a kiss, for which she made believe 
to smack his face, beckoned Tom to follow, 
and went outside the Rampant Lion. 

"Dear me, coachman," said a testy old 
gentleman, putting his head out of the body of 
the coach, " I wonder at your keeping us so 
long this bitter cold day, when everything is 
ready. You might be waiting for the mail." 

"Vel],*' responded Jem, "it is ra-ther 
astonishin' that / shud keep you vaitin', I 
hadmit; but I vos vaitin' for the fe-male, sir, 
and not the mail." 

A general laugh was the result of this 
observation, and the testy old gentleman with- 
drew from public notice, muttering something 
about impertinence and low fellows. 

Tom had climbed to his former seat Jem 
offered him a rug to keep the cold out ; ac- 
cordingly the prospect was not quite so bad 
as it had appeared. Mr. Whiteacre mounted 
the box, drew on his right-hand glove, that 
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had been removed whilst he was imbibing 
pimch ; gathered up the reins in his left hand; 
held the whip at the exact technical angle 
described in " Mayor s Book of Horses ; " kissed 
his hand to the Rampant Lion in general, and 
Susie Bell in particular ; and then a strain — a 
crash — ^the sound of sixteen iron hoofs clanking 
against the hard ground, and the coach with 
its living freight (considerably heavier, it may 
be observed) was once more en route for C — . 

On and on, along the level highway for a 
distance ; then descending at a break-neck 
pace into some valley, and anon climbiQg up 
the opposite side of a steep hill. Village after 
village was passed, with low-thatched cottages; 
the parish church, where the simpl^ peasant 
wended on the day of rest ; the village green, 
whereon the rustic loved to dance in glorious 
sununer days now gone ; and far away, half 
hid in a protectiQg coverlet of trees, might be 
distinguished some grand house, its gables 
and angles risiQgup in strange fantastic shapes 
into the cloud-clad sky. 

The short autumn day was fast drawing to 
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a close, and they were still some miles from 
C — . Storm-clouds overhead brooded angrily, 
as though uncertain whether to break upon 
the traveller's heads; and, to the imaginative 
mind, might have suggested a war-meeting of 
Pawnees or Mohicans. 

Mr. Whiteacre was meanwhile contentedly 
smoking the pipe of peace, utterly indifferent 
to the warlike state of the elements. " Use 
is second natur,'' he philosophically observed, 
when Tom had expressed his pity for Mr. Jem 
being so much exposed. " Vy, young genl m n, 
use is hevery think: as Ne-cessityis the mother 
of In-vention, so Use is step-daughter of 
Natur . Hallow me," seeing Tom was about 
to speak, "hallow me to hillustrate myself vith 
noomerous vood-cuts, hexecuted in the Ighest 
style of dek'rative art. I knew a medikal 
stoodent, who, a few 'ears ago, got into practice 
in Lunnon. Veil, vot does he do but bleed 'is 
patience and hadminster hot vater in hevery 
case. He vos ra-ther a good-lookin' yoimg 
man, so the fe-males alius lik'd 'im to fissic 
'em ; and I b'lieve as how some of 'em 'ad 
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'strikes on purpose. Howsomdever that may 
be, when he vos called into a case of happy- 
plexy once, he tried '\a usual in-expensive 
method, done up in a homamental bottle, and 
'is name on the outside ; but it didn't work — 
that is to say, it did work — ^it worked 'is 
patient into the grave, and hisself into a 
penintentiary. " 

"Dear me, shocking!" said Tom, who, 
however, failed to see Mr. Whiteacre's drift. 

That worthy continued : "So you see, 
young gen'l'man, he 'ad got into such a vay 
of using hot vater and 'is knife on hevery 
occasion, that at last he killed the varder in a 
fit of modem-mania, and swallered the knife 
arter, vich resulted in indigestin' of the limgs 
and a post-mortem examination." 

Tom sadly wanted to laugh, but refrained, 
as he did not wish to offend his quondam 
friend. 

The shades of night were fast falling, cover- 
ing the landscape like a veil thrown over 
Nature's lovely face. But Nature's face was 
sad ; and it was meet that it should be, for 
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was not dear old Summer dead ? Ah ! some 
rain-drops. She was weeping ; tod ashamed 
of those tears, drew the veil of night over her 
tear-stained face. Faster and faster came the 
rain-drops. Faster and faster went the horses, 
urged on by Mr. Whiteacre's whip and cer- 
tain admonitions referring indirectly to a hot 
placet On, through the darkness, dashing 
past farm-houses ; nearly upsetting a heavily- 
laden wagon ; over a bridge, beneath which a 
river ran. The distant thunder boomed. 
The lightning flashed. Crash ! bang 1 a 
shock 1 a soimd of human voices rising in 
agony above the tempest's din; the frantic 
strugglings and snortings of four horses beat- 
ing their hoofs, and wildly striving to get up ; 
and Tom Brown was precipitated through the 
air, and felt nothing, saw nothing more, till, 
dunly, as in a dream, he found himself lying 
on something soft, and the pitiless rain beating 
down upon him. He put his hand to feel 
what he was lying on, and it was a heap of 
mud which had been scraped from the high- 
way. That mud had saved his life. He 
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heard voices, and saw lights gleaming about 
like wills-o'-th'-wisp in the darkness. He 
did not feel at all hurt; only slightly hazy 
and wet, which was not surprising considering 
the state of the weather. Tom arose from his 
involxmtary couch, and proceeded slowly 
towards the' lights. 

" Hallo 1 heroes a hobject !" the weD-known 
voice of Jem Whiteacre observed. " Vy, bless 
me if he aint gone and plastered hisself vith 
mud 1 But are you hurt ? " said he, dropping 
his jocose tone, and taking hold of Tom's 
hand. 

" Not a bit, thank you ; only slightly hazy 
and confused. I shall soon be all right." 

*' That s prime, anyhow," said Mr. White- 
acre. 

" Is anyone hurt ? " asked Tom. 

*' No one killed," repUed Jem — " only some 
of the female folk and that old coon got their 
hinterior harrangements — cookin' apparatus 
yer know — slightly out of border ; the coach 
'as got a wheel off; and old Bess 'as cast a 
shoe — that's the vorst!" said he, meditatively. 
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" How fax are we from C ? " asked Tom. 

"I wish my medikal friend vos 'ere/' 
observed Mr. Whiteacre,' not heeding Tom's 
question — "he'dsoonset those fe-males aright ; 
vy 'is wery looks vos kilUn', so you may think." 

Tom repeated his question — '* How far is it 

toc — r 

*' Ay, ay ; only a matter of 'arf-a-milestone.** 

" What are you going to do ?" said Tom. 

" Vy, look arter my coach, in course, young 
genTman." 

" Can you recommend me to any inn where 
they charge reasonable prices, as I am quite 
a stranger here, and don't know where to 

go- 

"Vy^ there's the Old Royal, and the 
Marines, and King George III. — no, that 'otel 
must ave giV up bisnes, for the old king is 
dead Anyhow, there's the Old Royal — as 
nice and as comfortable a inn, vith a barmaid 
as nearly comes up to Susie — but not quite, 
mind yer — as you could vish to rest your 
achin' limbs in, and no hextra charge for boots 
in the momin', as is polished to such an extent 
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as makes the rest of your garments feel quite 
ashamed of theirselves." 

"Mine have good cause, Mr. Coachman/' 
said Tom, looking ruefully at his clothes, 
" but I think for all that I will try the Old 
Royal — ^it seems to possess so many advan- 
tages." 

" Advantages I vy from the head-barmaid to 
the under-boots there is absolutely nothin' but 
advantages to be 'ad at the Old Royal. And, 
young gen'l'man," taking hold of Tom's hand, 
and giving it a hearty shake, " if, as is likely, 
I never see you agen, for this vorld is a vide 
place, and goes on at such a devil of a rate, 
that there's no keepin' up vith it ; if , as I vos 
saying, I should never see yer agen, yer may 
calkelate that there'U alius be one as u'll think 
of the ride we 'ad together from Lunnon, and 
the conversation we enjoyed. God A'mighty 
bless you ! '' 

He vanished, and Tom, after pausing a 
moment to think of his singular adventure, 
walked on at a rapid rate towards the town of 
C . 
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The rain had ceased, or only came in 
scattered drops like angel mists ; but as Tom 
was already soaking wet, it did not much 
matter whether it rained or not. 

He arrived at the beginning of the town, 
and made inquiries for the Old Royal. Fol- 
lowing the directions given to him, he pro- 
ceeded along a handsome esplanade facing the 
sea, and illumined by the feeble light of 
oil-lamps; for the gas used in the city of 
London had not then reached this provincial, 
though semi-fashionable, watering-place. The 
rain had ceased, though a hurricane of wind 
stiU blew what old salts would call "great 
guns." 

The sea-breeze soon made Tom's clothes 
much drier; and thinking he would find a 
tailor s before going to the hotel, he passed 
the Old Royal and continued his walk on the 
esplanade. He wandered on and on, until at 
length the esplanade ended, and a long range 
of cliflfe began. There seemed to be scarce 
anyone abroad ; and Tom, liking the roaring 
of the sea, still walked along the overhanging 
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cliflfe. The feeble light there was showed him 
the white beach far below, and he could hear 
the wild waves lashing against the shore, 
throwing torrents of cold icy spray to the very 
top of the cliflfe. 

^' A boat would not live long at sea a night 
like this," said Tom. 

Just then a cry, as of a human being in 
agony, rose sharp and clear above the thunder 
of ihe waves. 

" Only a sea-gull, I expect," thought Tom. 

Again the dreadful sound was heard ; this 
time a long wailing note, that began on the 
highest key-note of the register of human 
agony and died away in mournful cadences 
with the sad sea-waves. 

'' What can it be ? " said Tom. " Surely it 
must be someone in the water." 

He walked rapidly on towards the sheen of 
the distant lighthouse. Presently the cliflfe 
ended abruptly, and there was nothing but 
sand stretching away far as the eye could see. 
Again that wail. Tom rushed on, carried 
away by his generous impulse; not caring 
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for his own life in the supreme excitement. 
Ah ! there were a lot of men standing 
together on the beach, and Tom ran towards 
them. He asked what was the matter. His 
informant said not a word, but pointed, mean- 
ingly, out to sea. Tom looked, and could not 
discern anything; but gradually getting 
accustomed to the gray light, he , saw a tiny 
fishing-boat struggling through the waters. 
There was a man in it. 

"Poor fisherman/' thought Tom, "there 
will be some anxious heart waiting for you at 
home. God grant that you may get there." 

Stay ! there was someone else in -the boat. 
What could two women want out with a 
fisherman in an open boat a night like that ? 
The women were clinging to the man, and his 
hand grasped one oar : the other appeared to 
have gone. The boat approached the shore. 

" Steady 1 " roared out a stentorian voice 
close by Tom's ear. "Mind how you come 
through the surf.'' 

" Get the ropes ready, Jack," observed 
another. 
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There was a great wave coming in from 
Bome far-off comer of the world, that had 
gathered strength on the way, until now it 
seemed a very giant. 

" They'll be swamped," said one of the coast- 
men. 

Tom looked anxiously, and saw the great 
mountain of water draw nearer and nearer to 
the boat. His heart sickened withiu him, for 
he knew it meant death. 

The man iu the boat saw it too. He clutched 
one of the female forms, and held out a hand 
to the other. 

A crash on the shore, a blinding mist ; the 
giant wave had broken. But where was the 
boat 1 Yes, no — there it was ; no, it wasn't 1 
it was a human form struggling m the death- 
agony. 

" Quick, the ropes here," shouted Tom, 

The men tied the rope into a lasso, and 
flung it in to the struggling form. 

It was the man, and he still held one 
of the women. He was struggling manfiilly 
against the waves. 
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He caught the rope, grasped it in one hand 
and in his teeth. Gently, gently, the fisher- 
men drew the rope, until at last, thank 
Heaven, they were near enough to the shore 
to be pulled out of reach of the angry waves 
by the sturdy mariners' hands. 

A crowd had gathered by this time. 

" There's another in yet," some one shouted. 

" Is there 1 where — ^how — ^why ? save him 1" 
chorused a dozen voices. 

" It's a woman," said the same voice. 

" It's my sister," cried the man who had just 
been saved. ** She shall not die I " 

He was about to throw himself into the sea 
again, but a dozen hands prevented him. 

*' It's no use, sir ; you will only throw away 
your own life too." 

"But she must be saved I" he reiterated 
wildly. 

Just then the other form was seen to arise 
out of the billows. 

" That's the second time," shouted an old 
salt. " Now, mates, who'll save a woman ?" 

They were not wanting in courage, those 

Vol. i.— B 
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hardy sons of tlie sea ; but most of them^ if not 
all, had wives and weans at home awaiting 
their retmn. No one could live in such a sea 
as that five minutes. There was a deathlike 
pause, and, as though in keeping with the 
occasion, a momentary lull in the tempest. 
Tom ran to the old salt who had spoken. " Put 
a rope round my waist," he said. 

No one thought of questioning him as to 
who or what he was. Instantly the rope was 
round him. 

"£1 00 for whoever saves my sister," shrieked 
the youth, vainly trying to escape the grasp 
of those who held him, 

Tom clutched the rope with one hand, and 
waded into the surf. In a moment he was 
half-blinded by the spray. He felt his legs 
going from under him . He struck out bravely, 
however, towards the female form that had not 
yet sunk. Another great billow drove him 
back towards the shore. "£100— £1001 "• 
shrieked a voice in agony. The form was just 
sinking for the third time. With one super- 
human eflfort Tom reached the spot, grasped 
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the long hair of the figure, and tried to shout 
to tell those on shore to draw him back. But 
his voice was drowned by the waters. The 
figure was that of a girl apparently just in the 
prime of youth. 

"Oh, save me, save mel" she muttered, 
hoarsely. 

" Let go my hand and I will, or die myself," 
said Tom. 

With more self-possession than would have 
been expected she let go his hand, and he 
grasped her round the waist. Those on shore 
saw that he had got hold of her, and Tom felt 
the gentle twitching of the rope. He seemed 
to be inspired with new life and strength as 
that lovely form lay against his bosom, and he 
felt the convulsive beatings of the heart of the 
unknown. A rift in the clouds showed him a 
face pale with terror, and on which the waves 
kept washing : the cruel salt spray hung in 
her siren-locks that floated on the wind like 
mermaid-tresses. 

"Save me, save me 1 " was all that she could 
utter. 
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The rope was drawing them nearer and 
nearer to the shore. 

" We shall be saved yet/* said Tom, re- 
assuringly. 

But, no I a cruel wave bore them back agam. 
They seemed farther off than ever. They 
could dimly discern the group on shore, though 
not the anxious faces. The moon shone out 
over the scene with a pale, mocking light, and 
the maiden's tresses gleamed like gold in its 
reflected rays. 

Again the rope was drawing them towards 
the shore. Tom felt his strength fast failing ; 
but still he held that form with the grip 
of desperation. Ahl he could not feel 
her heart beat now against his throbbing 
bosom; her hands were deathly cold. He 
pressed his lips to her brow. He did not know 
her ; but in this death-struggle, in which he 
was a sacrifice, he felt himself wedded to her 
by their mutual agony, the mystery that was 
fast approaching both. In his day-dreams he 
had thought he was a hero — ^now he^eZ^ one. 
But no one knew his name, and he would be 
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forgotten ! A nameless youth sacrificing his 
own existence to save another's. This was the 
way he should like to die. He drew the well- 
nigh senseless form nearer to him. 

" Lenore — Bertie — ^Bessie ! " he muttered 
to himself. 

The girl awoke out of the syncope into 
which she was fast falling. 

" Yes, Bertie dear, my own rosebud ; Tm 
coming directly 1" 

Tom Brown felt a pang of agony, even in 
that death-moment, for he knew it was Bessie 
D'Eyncourt he was straining to his bosom! 
Again new life was given him. The rope had 
pulled them quite near the shore now. With 
a last desperate effort he went through the 
bUnding spray and the surf; then conscious- 
ness was leaving him, and he only knew that 
Bessie D'Eyncourt lay upon his bosom I 

In another moment all was dark. 

END OP FIRST VOLUME. 
Samuel Tinsley, Publisher, Soufhampton Street, Strand, London. 
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